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Paul Pry Wins His Case 


HE Supreme Court has ruled that news- 

papers may publish the names of taxpayers 

and the amounts of Federal income taxes 
paid. Presumably, the newspapers will do so. Great 
is the joy among the Paul Prys, the compilers of 
““Sucker Lists,” the gossips, the have-not’s, the 
parasites, and the informers. Other people, believing 
that such publicity does little good and a great deal 
of harm, can only regret the decision and work for a 
repeal of the law. At the next session of Congress, 
undoubtedly, an effort will be made for such a 
repeal. In the meantime, Congressmen may be 
informed that Americans are entitled to a measure 
of protection in disclosing to the Government 
agents the secrets of their private affairs. The 
examination and verification of income tax returns 
is the business of the Bureau of Internal Revenue, 
and not of the public in general. The Federal In- 
come Tax Law was passed with the solemn assur- 
ance that the privacy of the taxpayer would be 
respected. Every consideration of sound public 
policy, of common sense, and of plain decency 
urges that the assurance so given should be kept. 


Honorable Men 


HE French campaign in Morocco is not proceed- 

ing too smoothly. From a military point of view, 
the Riffians have had the double advantage of 
fighting on familiar ground and having the Spanish 
boundary at their rear behind which they could 
prepare without fear of attack. Recently, however, 
this latter prop has been removed with Spain’s 
acquiescence in the French request to send troops 
and ’planes across the border. The greatest disad- 
vantage under which France is laboring comes from. 
the diplomatic and political factors involved. At 
home, the Socialists are raising the cry of imperial- 


ism. Abroad, both England and Spain are viewing 


the proceedings with: suspicions and nervousness: 
England because of the Straits of Gibraltar, Spain 
because of her tenuous hold on her strip of Morocco. 
So far, however, France deserves the utmost praise 
for her conduct of the situation. 

France assumed a protectorate over Morocco in 
1912. Eight years earlier, she had secured from 
England a free hand in dealing with the independent 
Moroccan tribes by agreeing to keep her hands off 


Egypt. The protectorate which she established was 
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rendered necessary by incessant domestic warfare _ 


among the tribesmen and included what 1s known as 
Spanish Morocco. Spain’s title to this area was 
obtained, not from the Moors, but by treaty with 
France, Spain agreeing, among other things, to keep 
order within her sphere. Obviously, Spain has failed 
in her trust, and France could, with impunity, claim 
that as Spain had failed to live up to the treaty, the 
territory should revert to French administration. 
Not only has she avoided doing this, but she has 
been scrupulous in observing the Spanish boundary. 
Further, she has disclaimed any imperialistic aims 
and has shown great restraint in refusing to rub in 
the obvious fact that the present hostilities are not 
of her making, but are due almost entirely to Span- 
ish maladministration. 

While it is possible that future military victories 
may arouse in France a desire to expand her control, 
the situation should be judged not on the basis of 
vague suspicions, but of facts. In addition, the truly 
remarkable administration of Marshal Lyautey in 
French Morocco during the last twelve years should 
carry weight. We have often been critical of French 
policy and French methods, but in this case we have 
little patience with those who refuse to France the 
moral support to which she is entitled because of 
the lasting benefits which Marshal Lyautey has 
brought to Morocco. 


Union in Central Europe 


14 jet of Austria with Germany looms con- 
stantly on the horizon. Though expressly pro- 
hibited by the Treaty of Versailles unless sanctioned 
by the League of Nations, it was advocated by 
Marx and the German Republican parties before 
the presidential election in Germany, and has strong 
proponents in Austria herself. The arguments in 
favor are both sentimental and economic; those 
against, extremely practical. In the long run, the 
economic arguments will probably be the determin- 
ing factor. No one is better able to gauge these than 
.Dr. Alfred E. Zimmerman, the Commissioner Gen- 
eral of the League who is the practical czar of Aus- 
trian finances. Elsewhere in this issue’ he discusses 
Austria’s present plight, and while he does not refer 
directly to the possibility of a German-speaking 
union, his optimism as to Austria’s future would 
seem tolendsupport to the advocates of independence. 


Alarums and Excursions of Diplomacy 


RENCH policy, as THE INDEPENDENT has noted 
from time to time, pivots briskly around the 
League of Nations. It assumes that the League, for 
some time to come, at any rate, is primarily a Euro- 
pean League and as such, a possible guarantor for 
French security. 
The statement that France intends to press the 


Protocol again upon the League is directly in line 
with this policy. Great Britain and the Dominions 
having denied the Protocol once, France wishes to 
make it clear that the onus for leaving European 
peace without that safeguard is distinctly British. 
As a substitute for the Protocol, Great Britain offers 
the alternative of a three-way security pact insuring 
the neutrality of a buffer strip of German territory 
along the Rhine, thus removing obstacles to the 
withdrawal of Allied troops from that zone. This 
arrangement, however, is not satisfactory to the 
French. Their desire is to preserve future freedom of 
movement for their troops in that zone while deny- 
ing equal privileges to German troops, a desire 
based upon French responsibilities to Poland and 
the Little Entente. Neither Germany nor Great 
Britain is likely to accept this one-sided settlement. 

Obviously, the French plan aims at the isolation 
of the British bloc in the deliberations of the League. 
Since the League cannot be truly international in 
the absence of the United States, France holds that 
little is to be gained by leaving European security 
unsettled out of deference to the wishes and suspi- 
cions of States whose primary interests lie elsewhere. 
Such, of course, are the British Dominions. If, as 
seems unlikely, France can bring the Protocol into 
being against their opposition, the League will have 
gained in strength and definiteness of purpose; but 
if the Protocol fails again, presumably France will 
continue to build up the system of alliances which is 


the chief threat to the balance of power in Europe. ° 


France and her European allies have two things 
in common: all fear Germany and Russia, and all 
are in debt to the United States. Fear has brought 
them together, but interest may hold them together 
even after their fears have been dissipated. Even 
with the best of luck, their debts to the United 
States are likely to run for fifty years, perhaps 
longer, during which period this country can hardly 
count upon the active and unreserved good will of 
Europe. Indeed, it is by no means impossible that 
Europe’s debt to America may do more for the 
unification of Europe, economically and politically, 
than war or statecraft have been able to do in 
modern times. Since the invasions of Hun and 
Moor ceased more than a thousand years ago, the 
pressures that have broken Europe asunder have 


been internal pressures; but the debt pressure the - 


United States is now bringing to bear on Europe is 
an external pressure. As such, can it fail to bring 
home to Europe a sense of the Continental commu- 
nity of interest? 

THE INDEPENDENT has long foreseen that the 
League of Nations might become, for all practical. 
purposes, a League of Debtor States. Because the 
League works in the open, that development, while 
lamentable, would be less dangerous to international 
comity than a European bloc bound together by 
offensive and defensive alliances entered into for 
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reasons narrower than the broad humanitarianism 
of the League of Nations. For that reason, we trust 
the Protocol may be revived and accepted, not 
because France wants it, but because the world 
needs European peace based upon frank agreement 
instead of upon wily and shifty bargains. 


The Japanese Colony 


F Viscount Goto was correctly quoted in the 

New York Times account of his interview with 
a Berlin newspaper reporter, he was a most indis- 
creet Oriental. It is disconcerting that a former 
Minister of the Interior should say: 


I assure you the colonization of California by the 
Japanese is a life and death question for Japan. The 
Northern Provinces (of Japan) are unsuitable cli- 
matically and naturally for the present-day Japa- 
nese. On the other hand, California offers all needed 
agricultural and climatic advantages for the Japa- 
nese. We deny to the United States, which is the 
country which grew up only through immigration, 
the right to forbid immigration into its territory. 


This does not strike one as the best method of 
cultivating a warm entente between the native sons 
of the Sovereign State of California and the Japa- 
nese “‘colonists.”” The American citizen meditates: 
“He denies us the right to forbid immigration? Ah, 
indeed! Most interesting! Well, perhaps Viscount 
Goto knows where he can go to. If not, I should be 
pleased to tell him.” 

THE INDEPENDENT has held that the Japanese 
exclusion clause in the last immigration law was 
unpolitic, impolite, and unnecessary, but it resents 
being told by any Japanese that the control of 
immigration is not a power of the American Govern- 
ment. Heretofore, every responsible Japanese official 
has admitted our right to exercise any control we 
desired; they have merely questioned the expedi- 
ency and propriety of excluding their nationals. 
It remained for Viscount Goto to say the wrong 
thing in the wrong way. 


Colds for Men 


A the recent annual convention of that body of 
learned men which rejoices in the name of the 
Laryngological, Rhinological, and Otological Soci- 
ety, Dr. Beaman Douglass of New York said there 
were 100,000,000 colds a year in the United States, 
which must have been glad hearing for some of the 
needier practitioners. He also made the following 
statement: 

“If we men were to appear on the street in mid- 
winter wearing dancing slippers, silk hose, trousers 
rolled to our knees, and our shirts turned down to 
the apex of our breastbone, we should most cer- 
tainly die of pneumonia; but the ladies of today 


dress that way and yet suffer less from colds than 
men. This is because the women are out more and 
become hardened.” 

We have heard it said often of late years that 
women were becoming hardened, and we have 
always felt that perhaps the old saying was right: 
“Woman’s place is in the home.” But now comes 
Dr. Douglass and shows us that becoming hardened 
is one way of keeping the doctor away. They ought 
to go out more and more and wear less and less, he 
argues. Doubtless, they will. Man, it would seem, 
must develop into a nice home body, whose extra 
family duties will be limited to catching colds. A 
changing world, a changing world! 


Rubber Blunders 


RAZIL’S best chance to develop the Amazon 
economically came with the demand for rubber. 
Natural conditions favored the creation of great 
plantations and a corresponding increase in popula- 
tion. But Brazil has dropped into an inferior position 
in the rubber world, and the Amazon Valley remains 
almost as sparsely settled as the Sahara Desert. Her 
trade in wild rubbers goes fitfully on, but the quan- 
tity production, the dependable supply upon which 
the rubber industry is based, grows half a planet dis- 
tant on the carefully cultivated plantations of the 
British and Dutch East Indies. 

The chief cause of Brazil’s failure to become one of 
the chief beneficiaries of the rubber boom was her 
economic policy. All her Government had to do, in 
order to see the rubber trade prosper, was to keep 
hands off. Instead, Brazil slapped on a stiff export 
duty. Capital interested in rubber production 
steered away from the Amazon to areas of more en- 
lightened rule. The largest American consumer be- 
gan to develop vast plantations in Sumatra instead 
of in Brazil. Since rubber was transplanted from 
Brazil to the East Indies in 1886, Brazilian produc- 
tion has fallen from a virtual monopoly to only six 
per cent of world production. 

Now, it appears that trade interference of another 
sort is at work in the East Indies. Production has 
been curtailed byan association of British producers, 
with the approval of the British Colonial Office. 
Originally, the Stevenson agreement was designed to 
correct a truly grievous situation resulting from the 
post-war depression when rubber prices fell so low 
that the proceeds would hardly buy enough rice to 
maintain the plantation laborers on a near-starva- 
tion basis. That crisis is happily past, prices have 
risen to prosperous levels, yet the Stevenson agree- 
ment continues in effect, presumably to maintain an 
artificial price level at the expense of consumers. The 
chief consumer is, of course, the United States. 

There is no use in getting excited over this sit- 
uation. Rubber can be grown elsewhere than the 


_East Indies. The Philippines, Mexico, and Central 
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America are candidates for the dollars of Americans 
interested in rubber. Unless the Indies sell their rub- 
ber at fair prices, they will stimulate competition 
which in time will loosen their grip on the mar- 
ket. If the leading American tire manufacturers co- 
operate to safeguard their supplies of raw materials, 
it is quite possible that in ten years’ time “British 
East” will wish it had never heard the word Steven- 
son. Rubber is one of the chief economic weaknesses 
of the United States. In so far as the present ar- 
bitrary control encourages American capital to cor- 
rect that weakness to some extent, it is a blessing 
in disguise. 

However, the American public need feel no great 
alarm because it pays British and Dutch producers 
$400,000,000,000 a year for rubber. Our custom- 
ers must sell in order to buy, and our debtors must 
sell in order to find the wherewithal for interest pay- 
ments. The American rubber bill looks large, but is 
only half the annual charge due as interest from 
foreign governments and corporations to American 
lenders. Until such time as a short-sighted policy of 
restricted output in the Far East drives enough 
American capital into rubber production to guar- 
antee fair prices, the United States will not become 
impoverished by its rubber purchases. 


The Conquering Weevil 


HE Department of Commerce officially de- 

cribes the 1924 Sea Island cotton crop in the 
few words — “‘five bales ginned;”’ so passes a great 
tradition. In 1916, the crop amounted to 117,559 
bales; in 1922, 5,000 bales were saved from the 
ravages of the boll weevil. Now, at last, the success 
of that pesky varmint has been complete, and the 
Sea Island cotton of America has in effect ceased 
to be. There is promise of definite success in the 
struggle against the woeful weevil in the upland 
districts, but science has as yet shown no way of 
defeating his attack on the long staple cotton of the 
coastal regions. 


Great Expectations. 


HE town of Dayton, Tennessee, having cleverly 

nipped in ahead of her sister communities and 
secured in the coming trial of Professor Scopes the 
first test case of the Anti-Evolution Law, is now 
gleefully preparing to make the most of the occa- 
sion. With such talent as Mr. William Jennings 
Bryan on one side, and Mr. Clarence Darrow on 
the other, seekers after truth may journey to the 
Rhea County Courthouse in the confident expecta- 
tion that a pleasant time will be had by all. The 
citizens of Dayton, with true Southern hospitality, 
are endeavoring to provide tent accommodations 
for the educators and reporters who are expected 
to attend the trial. Pullman cars on the extensive 


sidings of the town will also house — in a manner 
of speaking — the transient throng. Plans are being 
drawn up to abandon the courthouse as inadequate 
for the audience and to erect a temporary structure 
in the baseball park with a seating capacity of 
twenty thousand. Whatever the result of the trial, 
whether or not the court in its wisdom decides that 
the sun rises in the west over a flat earth, Dayton, 
at least, will be assured of a place in the sun of 
publicity and will endeavor to make a decent crop 
of hay while the sun shines. , 


“Then Drink Tobacco!”’ 
N A® SIGMUND DRINGER of Brooklyn, New 


York, on the recent occasion of his one hun- 
dred and second birthday, attributed his good 
health and long life to the constant use of tobacco. 
It is customary with centenarians to do this. Un- 
doubtedly, they derive a delicate, sly pleasure at 
the expense of the human race. The logic of their 
position is unanswerable. “You may say that 
tobacco is harmful, but I have smoked — or eaten 
—it constantly for the last ninety-five years. 
Laugh that off!” Thus, they speak to theorizing, 
self-torturing mankind. Sometimes they attack our 
most treasured moralities; they attribute their long 
lives to the fact that they have never worked, that 
they have always drunk all the liquor they wanted, 
that they have preferred to stay up all night and 
sleep all day, that they have never been to school 
or church. We may groan in spirit over such wicked 
blindness, but the bad old men chuckle quietly to 
themselves. The joke is distinctly on us. In any 
event, we may take comfort from the saying of Mr. 
Sigmund Dringer that the first hundred years are 
the hardest. The second century of a man’s life is, 
he says, more placid and agreeable. 


The Athletics Again 


Nn otherwise dull baseball season has been en- 
livened by the spectacle of the Philadelphia 
Athletics taking the leading in the American League 
and holding it against all comers, with a percentage 
of .743 after six weeks of play. While the lions of 
June are often the lambs of September, nevertheless, 
this team of Cornelius McGillicuddy’s bids fair to 
answer the prayer of the great American hinterland 
— anything to beat those cocky Yanks out of their 
steenth pennant. 

Even so, Connie Mack once sold a better team 
than this “down the river.” That team was so good 
that every game was in the nature of an exhibition. 
To save baseball profits, the prize-winning com- 
bination had to be junked. Since that supreme sacri- 
fice, Mr. Mack has been working and waiting for 
another big year; perhaps this is it. 
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Beating the Frozen North 


HOUGH science has 
contributed little 
toward alleviating 


the horrors of an Arctic win- 
ter for those hardy adventur- 
ers whorisk lifeand renounce 
comfort to add their mites 
to the geographer’s knowl- 
edge of the North, she has 
at last shown a way to beat 
the Arctic game. Not for 
long, nor with great thor- 
oughness, can men laugh at 
the white North’s challenge, 
but the airplane, and more 
particularly, the amphibian 
’plane, by making explora- 
tion possible during the 
summer months when the 
thermometer constantly reg- 
isters comfortably above the 
freezing point, has opened a 
way to removing many of 
the horrors which have hith- 
erto beset the voyager north —(Backrack) 
of seventy-five. 

The practicability of this 
new method of exploration 
has not yet been proved, and the continued silence 
of the Amundsen-Ellsworth expedition raises an 
extra doubt in the minds of skeptics upon the feasi- 
bility of employing ’planes in the Far North. But the 
two adventurers may even now be exploring land in 
the Polar Sea, and Capt. Donald MacMillan, who 
leaves in June for a summer in the Arctic, will 
finally prove or disprove the theory and write a 
new chapter in the history of polar exploration. 

MacMillan is no novice at the game of exploring. 
He spent an apprenticeship under Peary with the 
expedition which is credited with discovering the 
Pole in 1909. Since that time, he has headed other 
expeditions, among them the famous Crocker Land 
Expedition which went North in 1913 to explore 
the land “discovered” by Peary, 120 miles off the 
coast of Cape Thomas Hubbard which marks 
the northwest tip of Greenland. Unfortunately, the 
MacMillan party proved beyond doubt the non- 
existence of Crocker Land by penetrating the 
wastes of the Arctic Ocean, thirty miles beyond the 
shores of Peary’s mythical continent, but ever since 
that time, MacMillan has been eager to return to 
the scene of his former activity and explore further 
this vast, unknown expanse of crashing ice and 
open water. 





Capt. DonaLp B. MAcMILLAN 
He has learned to beat the Northern game 


Without the aid of 
*planes, such an expedition 
would have proved impos- 
sible. The 1914 party carried 
a maximum of food and 
traveled but 150 miles from 
land. But MacMillan feels 
that there is a strong possi- 
bility of lands existing far to 
the west of the point his 
party reached in 1914. This 
summer, with a base for his 
’planes at Cape Thomas 
Hubbard, he hopes to pene- 
trate three hundred miles 
beyond the 1914 record and 
explore a million square 
miles. Whether he will find 
land is problematical, and he 
refuses to discuss what may 
lie hidden in this huge un- 
known expanse. But the 
world will await with inter- 
est the radio dispatches 
which are to carry news 
of his expedition back to 
civilization. 

It is doubtful if any real 
economic advantage has come out of these Northern 
expeditions since Henry Hudson returned to 
Europe with news of the vast multitudes of whales 
and walruses inhabiting the Arctic waters and opened 
up a vast industry off the coast of Spitzbergen. 
Whatever may be found by the party this summer, 
states MacMillan, little of value to civilization can 
result, with the possible exception of adding new 
land to American possessions. MacMillan believes 
firmly in the future of aviation, and he predicts that 
before many years have passed, dirigibles will be 
winging their way between America and Asia. The 
safest and shortest way to the other side of the 
world is across the North, and he points out that 
land discovered in the Polar Sea might well serve 
as a base for dirigibles on this air route. 

The real value lies simply in pushing back the 


frontier of the unknown. MacMillan, by his obser- 


vations in the North, has already added much of 
value to science’s understanding of the mysterious 
problem of terrestrial magnetism. This summer, he 
will map an area a million square miles in extent. 
Service enough for a single man, and whether he 
finds anything more than the ice of the Polar Sea, 
his gift to the world will add further honor to his 
service to humanity. 
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The Ruhr of America 


Huge Unharnessed Resources in the Tennessee River Mark Muscle Shoals as the 
Nucleus of a New Industrial Zone 


By George F. Milton 


today and you find yourself, from a dozen 
different directions, led to the question of 
power. Not power in the sense of managerial con- 
trol or financial guidance, 


Press the problems of industrial economics 


America’s future. Rising high in the Appalachian 
Mountains, the river rushes swiftly, almost turbu- 
lent, to the Ohio with a two hundred and ninety- 
foot fall in a relatively short distance, and one of 

six hundred and sixty feet 





but the physical force of 
harnessed energy which runs 
locomotives, turns printing 
presses, energizes giant trip 
hammers and oily lathes. 
Power, coming more and 
more to mean hydroelectric 
power — white coal, the 
fruitful sweat of the labor- 
ing river — is the most pow- 
erful of the politico-economic 
problems of the future. 


Few Americans realize the tremendous 
potentialities of Muscle Shoals as the begin- 
ning of an industrial center. Yet America’s 
Ruhr possesses even greater energy than 
the stream which turns the wheels of Ger- 
man manufacturing. In the accompanying 
article, George F. Milton, editor of the 
‘Chattanooga News”’ describes the immense 
resources which lie practically dormant in 

the Tennessee Valley. 


in seven hundred miles. 
It could be of immense 
value in affording water 
transportation and in yield- 
ing boundless power to the 
whole world. 

The survey originally con- 
templated was to determine 
both the river’s navigation 
and its power possibilities. 
It has now become a 
real pioneering conservation 





Bound up inseparably in 
this consideration of economic development is the 
Tennessee Valley with the more than two million 
primary horse power of the Tennessee River racing 
unharnessed through it. For this whole district 
promises to become an American Ruhr — the in- 
dustrial zone of the nation. The approaching 
completion of Wilson Dam at Muscle Shoals, 
and proper exploitation of its surplus power, will 
hasten a new regimentation of Southern industry 
and, as the remainder of the Tennessee’s vast 
reservoir of power riches is tapped, the future of 
this district will be brought up for the judgment 
of America. 

About 1918, two of the principal workers of the 
Tennessee River Improvement Association, C. H. 
Huston of Chattanooga, afterwards Assistant Sec- 
retary of Commerce, and Col. J. W. Worthington, 
conceived the idea that the Government should 
make a comprehensive power and navigation survey 
of the entire river basin. They elicited the interest 
of Gen. Lansing H. Beach of the Army Engineering 
Corps, at that time division engineer of the central 
division, of which the Tennessee district was a part. 
The matter was presented to Congress with his 
backing, and an initial appropriation of $10,000 
was made to determine how much the whole sur- 
vey would cost. 

The appropriation became available in 1920, and 
to Maj. Harold C. Fiske, at that time district engi- 
neer for the Tennessee River, was given the task of 
ascertaining what the survey would cost. He was 
not long in discovering that the darting forces of 
the harnessed Tennessee were a treasure-trove for 


work seeking not only 
accurate data on these problems, but also to tabu- 
late information on its flood problems and its indus- 
trial and mining resources. In January, 1921, Major 
Fiske recommended to the chief engineers that a 
survey be made which would answer all these 
questions. He figured its cost at $515,800. In April 
of that year, $20,000 was made available for the 
work, and it was not until eighteen months later 
that Congress authorized an expenditure of $200,000 
to begin the survey. 

When the $200,000 ran out in June, 1924, there 
was another hiatus, during which a small balance 
had to be nursed along to keep a skeleton organi- 
zation ready for resumption of the work. Finally, in 
April of this year, the needed balance of $315,800 
was authorized, and the work is going forward 
once more. 

The survey is still far from complete. In May, 
1925, approximately forty per cent had been finished, 
but sufficient information had already appeared 
to demonstrate conclusively that over one million 
more primary horse power can be developed on the 
Tennessee and its tributaries. A few preliminary 
endeavors have been made on the balance of the 
survey. Based upon them, engineers roughly esti- 
mate that at least another million primary horse 
power will be found capable of development by 
the remaining sixty per cent of the survey. This 
two million horse power does not include the present 
primary capacity at Wilson Dam, the chief Muscle 
Shoals power unit. Major Fiske puts the total at 
from two to four million! 

One of the outcomes of the survey is the prod 
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Cove Creek Dam and reservoir, which can be in- 
stalled on the Clinch River, northwest of Knoxville, 
Tennessee. This reservoir would have an area of 
eighty-three square miles, or 53,000 acres, and a 
capacity of 86,000,000,000 cubic feet of water. 
Holding back the water would be a dam 225 feet 
high, which would more than double the primary 
or continuous twenty-four-hour horse power of 
every dam below it on the Clinch and Tennessee 
Rivers. It would increase the primary power at 
the Wilson Dam and Dam No. 3, combined, by 
150,000 horse power. It would raise the primary 
hydroelectric power at Hale’s Bar Dam from its 
present sixteen thousand to about fifty thousand. 

Two million horse power from. the Tennessee! 
Unless we measure this figure by standards of pres- 
ent comparison, we cannot grasp it. Census statistics 
for 1924 are not yet available, but those for 1923 
disclose that the complete installed capacity for 
electric production, both by steam and stream, in 
the entire territory of the United States east of the 
Mississippi River and south of the Ohio, totals only 
two million horse power. Note that this was “in- 
stalled capacity”? not primary horse power. “In- 
stalled capacity” almost invariably runs about 
double the actual developed primary horse power. 
This means that actual primary electric develop- 
ment of this whole region in 1923 was only a 
million horse power. 


HE Tennessee puts at America’s disposal twice 

the primary horse power developed in 1923 
for the whole region of the Mississippi and the dis- 
trict south of the Ohio. Industry seeks power, labor 
follows industry, credit supports it. The Tennessee 
Valley basin is destined to be the very heart of 
industrial America. 


‘Sn 


Memphis, Little Rock, New Orleans, Jacksonville, 
Atlanta, or Norfolk. That means that the manufac- 
turer who is to receive raw material or ship fin- 
ished products has minimum proportionate carrying 
charges either way. 

To this there will be added a river open for 
navigation 365 days in the year, extending along 
the major axis of this elongated area, by which a 
manufacturer can ship freight in units of several 
thousand tons to Pittsburgh, Chicago, Kansas City, 
and New Orleans, and from New Orleans to the ports 
of the world. Knoxville, at the head of the Ten- 
nessee River, is three hundred miles nearer to 
Chicago, Kansas City, and New Orleans, by the 
river route, than is Pittsburgh at the head of the 
Ohio. Chattanooga is five hundred miles nearer. 


LIMATE is a big factor in industrial develop- 
ment. In the Tennessee basin there are no ex- 
tremes of temperature. In the southern part of the 
basin, ice and snow are practically unknown. In 
the northern part, they come in very mild form. 
Neither the navigation of the river, nor the power 

development there, will ever be hampered by ice. 
Along the river lie hundreds of millions of tons of 
coal and iron ore, and the limestone for fluxing it, 
so close that they can be transported by water 
from the mines to the furnaces, either blast or 
electric, located both on the river and the rail- 
roads, and from these furnaces the finished product 
may be shipped either by rail or by river. Besides 
this, there are about forty other minerals important to 
industry in the basin, such as copper, zinc, and lead. 
One of the advantages of the Tennessee basin for 
power production is that the zones, which would be 
overflowed, are of relatively cheap land, and the 
new values which would 





be created there far out- 


It is an elongated area 
of forty thousand square 
miles located at no great 
distance from the center 
of population, and con- 
sequently the center of 
industry, of the whole 
United States. This 
forty thousand square 
miles of elongated area 
may be considered as the 
hub of a wheel having 
about twenty-twospokes 
radiating to every point 
of the compass — the 
spokes being the rail- 
roads. On these railroads 
you can go in about 
twenty-four hours from 
the Tennessee basin to 
Boston, Detroit, Chi- 
cago, Kansas City, 
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From Paducah, Kentucky, to Knoxville, Tennessee, through 

the valley of the Tennessee River stretches a section of such 

vast potentialities that it may become the industrial center 
of America 


weigh those which would 
be submerged. If the 
Tennessee people today 
start taking advantage 
of their opportunities, 


they can buy the cheap © 


land to be overflowed 
and create these power 
values before other in- 
dustrial development in- 
terferes. If the matter is 
left in abeyance too 


long, highways, rail- 
roads, and new towns 


will grow up in the 
reservoir bottoms which 
will be so expensive 
that they cannot be 
destroyed. 

Engineers and econo- 
mists estimate that the 
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utilization of each unit of primary horse power 
calls for the expenditure, in one way or another, of 
$1,000, which indicates a future investment of 
$2,000,000,000 for exploitation of the water power 
of the Tennessee Valley. 


AVIGATION and fertilizer are important ele- 
ments as well. From a navigation standpoint, it 
is of paramount importance that the waters of the 
Tennessee be so controlled that year-round naviga- 
tion of the river, from Knoxville to its mouth, is 
afforded. The construction of Dam No. 3 and of 
the Cove Creek reservoir will almost allow this. The 
problem is important; the solution relatively simple. 
The other phase has proved of the most compelling 
interest to farm bloc Senators, justifiably anxious 
to insure the production of large quantities of low 
profit fertilizers at Muscle Shoals. 

Since 1921, the Wilson Dam and Muscle Shoals 
have been in politics, kicked about from pillar to 
post. The only practical outcome of the whole con- 
troversy has been resumption of construction of 
Wilson Dam. That gaunt, gray finger of massive 
masonry across the Tennessee River will be finished 
early this summer. Then America will have 180,000 
horse power of darting electric energy, with no one 
to whom to sell it, no factories to use it, and no 


plan adopted for handling the whole problem. 


There have been a number of plans. Mr. Ford 
had one which he first proposed in 1921. After three 
years of Congressional and secretarial backing and 
filling he grew so disgusted with politics and politi- 
cians that he withdrew his offer. 

Senator Underwood had a plan, which President 
Coolidge is said to have approved. It was variously 
construed. Some of its proponents said that the 
fertilizer trust was active against it. Some of 
the opponents claimed that it specifically fitted 
the intentions of the Alabama Power Company, a 
vast hydroelectric corporation which, justly or not, 
has aroused enmity in its home State. 

Senator Norris had a plan. He wanted the Govern- 
ment to operate Muscle Shoals. The Senator from 
Nebraska, with his earnest, statistical mind, flooded 
the Senate with oceans of facts and figures, until 
the standpats could swallow no more and rejected 
his plan. The Senate did nothing. The fate of 
Muscle Shoals is still unsettled. 


EOPLE of the Tennessee Valley have an un- 

‘easy feeling that the heat of the battle before 
Congress, between the rival plans of public and 
private ownership, has obscured their own needs 
and rights. They are insistent that the Tennessee 
River is rightly a national institution; but they 
point out, also, that it flows through Tennessee. 


Austria’s Rising Sun 
By Dr. A. E. Zimmerman 


Commissioner General of the League of Nations in Vienna 


firmed by inquiries from correspondents in 

that country, has made it clear to me that 
a peculiarly dangerous impression in regard to the 
situation in Austria is gaining ground in America, 
and gaining repercussion in Europe. It is peculiarly 
dangerous because, for more than two years, the 
nations of Europe have been deriving fresh courage 
to grapple with their many difficulties from the 
success which appeared to be attending the League 
of Nations plan for the 


Rime news from the United States, con- 


destitution. There was no better example of na- 
tional collapse in Europe, and the position, as it 
presented itself to millions, was that if Austria 
could be saved there was hope for everyone. Before 
the League took hold of the situation, everything 
had been tried and everything seemed to have 
failed. The story of how the League took up the 
matter, how a special committee was appointed, and 
finally an international loan floated to save the 
country, is but the history of yesterday. } 
Until recently, the 





salving of Austria. To a 
much greater extent than 


scheme was reported ev- 
erywhere as being a great 


is supposed, Austria has Bearing out THE INDEPENDENT’S previously success. The steady reha- 
been regarded in central expressed opinion with regard to Austria, bilitation of Austria was 
Europe as a test case. Dr. Zimmerman, foremost authority on Aus- rightly hailed as an earnest 
When the League of Na- ria, and practical dictator of her affairs, - of better times, and the 
tions took control toward States definitely that the breaking down of the _ stabilizing of the Austrian 
the end of 1922, this rem- tariff walls, set up by the Succession States, crown was indicated as 
nant of the old Austro- must be accomplished before the republic can proof that an exchange, 
Hungarian Monarchy had approach anything like a pre-war productive apparently broken beyond 


plumbed the depths of 


=) 


capacity. 


control, could be repaired. 
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Within the last few months, how- 
ever, all sorts of reports have 
been rampant. Some papers have 
gone so far as to declare that 
Austria was on the verge of col- 
lapse, that the League policy was 
only make-believe, and that the 
ruin, when it came, would be the 
more terrible by reason of our 
frantic efforts to postpone it. 
The actual situation presents a 
brighter and a darker side. Today, 
there is unquestionably a tend- 
ency to dwell only upon the 
darker aspect, leaving the other 
almost entirely out of account. 
Yet the credit side of the ledger 
shows, first of all, that the Aus- 
trian crown is safe and has at no 
time shown even a tendency to 
fluctuate since the League plan was brought into 
execution at the end of 1922. So long as the present 
policy of the national bank continues, and the 
existing budget limits are maintained, there can- 
not be the slightest doubt as to the stability of the 
crown. Then, again, as is well known, the interna- 
tional loan is guaranteed by some of the state reve- 
nues, such as tobacco and customs. These securities 
have shown themselves to be so important that the 
monthly receipts are about four times the amount 
necessary for the service of the loan, namely, about 
six million gold crowns. Finally, it should not be 
forgotten that there still remains a sufficiently large 
part of the loan in foreign securities to repulse any 
attack on the crown, and that even if the budget 
should show a deficit for some time to come, this 
would be largely provided for by the original loan. 


N the debit side stands the economic situation, 
now rather gloomy. In the first place, the new 
Austria, as the peace treaties have shaped it, is cut 
off by frontiers and high tariff walls from its previ- 
ous markets and from the places where it formerly 
purchased its raw materials. Too great prominence 
cannot be given to this fact because ‘there is no 
hope for Austria of complete rehabilitation until 
this anomaly is done away with. In relation to the 
rest of thedual monarchy, Austria, in the days before 
the war, occupied much the position of a clearing 
house. What is now the Austrian Republic was given 
over largely to trade and finance, and all roads in 
this part of Europe led to Vienna. When these facts 
are taken into consideration, it is not difficult to 
realize the serious problems which must arise, and 
the hardships that must be created by any attempt 
to block the channels of these economic streams. 
Yet, this is exactly what the various Succession 
States — as the new states formed out of the old 
Austria-Hungary are called—have done. As a 
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result of this policy, Austria is 
like a great reservoir cut off from 
its streams of supply. The evil 
can be remedied to a considerable 
extent by the conclusion of com- 
mercial treaties, and it is to be 
hoped that the Succession States 
will see the importance of gradu- 
ally developing a better economic 
understanding between them- 
selves. Industry is also handi- 
capped by high interest, heavy 
taxation, and a too far-reaching 
social legislation. Let me add as 
an opinion one often hears pro- 
nounced in industrial circles by 
Austrian themselves: individual 
output in Austria is smaller than 
in other countries. 

The high interest can be fought 
by the return of confidence in Austria and the influx 
of foreign capital. The fiscal charges have already 
the full attention of the financial committee of the 
League. The excessive social legislation, the unduly 
large pension lists, and so on, at present burdening 
the Austrian financial and economic life, will cer- 
tainly be modified as soon as all classes again rea- 
lize that hard work is the basis of material prosperity. 


ean I should like to point out how im- 
portant it is, in order to restore confidence in 
Austria’s financial and fiscal administration, that 
the financial and fiscal relations between the central 
Government, on the one side, and the provinces 
and towns, on the other, are thoroughly modified as 
desired by the financial committee of the League of 
Nations, so as to put an end to the virtual inde- 
pendence of the provinces and towns as now exist- 
ing. The question of a modification of the legislature 
in this sense has recently beén discussed between 
the Government and the representative of the 
provinces, and I am confident that the necessary 
reform will be instituted. 

All these questions must, of course, interest 
financiers in the United States and call for their 
special attention. And, if the considerations which 
I have advanced are borne in mind, I think that the 
American with money to lend will feel greater con- 
fidence in placing investments in Austria. Money 
loaned will be in accordance with the spirit of the 
reconstruction scheme now in execution, and will 
not only render a service to Austria, but contribute 
considerably to the stabilizing of conditions in 
central Europe, where, as past events have shown, 
the need of stable government and prosperous con- 
ditions are necessary, not only for these countries 
themselves, but for the remainder of Europe as well. 
The future of Austria depends upon the degree to 
which this is understood. 
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ENTRANCE TO FORMAL GARDEN AT LONGLEAT, NEAR BATH. PROPERTY OF 


THE MARQUIS OF BATH 


Gardens of Old England 


Between the old gray stone of castles and the flanking 
walls and hedges of their surrounding acreage lie the 
English gardens. Most of them — been passed down 


through the centuries from father 
to son and father to son, except 
for those few which have fallen 
into the hands of soap kings and 
rich Americans. Their clipped 
yew hedges mark the careful toil 
of the years. Moss and lichen 
have crept over sundial and 
Statue; time has eaten away the 
soft stone; age has mellowed 
and enriched the curve of wall 
and grotto; trees have grown and 
spread their shade. 

Long vistas tempt the wan- 
derer down a grassy walk to a 
stone seat, where, sitting lazily, 
he can listen to the legends which 
have arisen to cast a spell of ro- 
mance over dusky corner and 
flower-scented shade. ‘‘Here in 
this cross-valley garden,” some- 
one will say, ‘‘ Queen Elizabeth 
came to bathe. Her bath house 
was over yonder, and from it she 
descended a flight of stone steps, 
there where you see three broken 
ones, to an underground pool 
where a Virgin Queen might 
bathe.’”’ Or, the owner of Rock- 
ingham Castle, the ‘‘Chesney 





ALBURY PARK, NEAR GUILDFORD. PROPERTY OF 
THE DUKE OF NORTHUMBERLAND 
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Wold” of Dickens’ novel, ‘‘ Bleak House,’’ could point 
to where between one yew hedge and another lies the 
Ghost Walk haunted by Lady Dedlock: 


. wet weather down at 
the place in Lincolnshire. The 
rain is ever falling, drip, drip, 
drip, by day and night upon the 
broad flagged terrace-pavement, 
The Ghost’s Walk... . ‘Do 
you hear a sound like a footstep 
passing along the terrace?’ 

““*T hear the rain-drip on the 
stones, and I hear a curious echo 
— I suppose an echo — which is 
very like a halting step.’”’ 

But it is just this rain and 
dampness that make the English 
flowers smile in the sun as they 
bloom unparched in formal 
gardens, rose gardens, wild gar- 
dens, rock gardens, water gardens, 
even in the kitchen gardens, 
which can hold their own against 
any garden of them all. 

In these pages are shown a 
very few of the numberless corners 
of English country where the 
flowers grow and the happy 
vistas stretch to pool or sundial 
or statue of a playing boy. 

In later issues will be shown 
pictures of Italian and Ameri- 
can gardens. 
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HAMSTEAD MARSHALL, 
NEAR NEWBURY IN BERK- 
SHIRE. PROPERTY OF 
CORNELIA, COUNTESS OF 
CRAVEN. THIS VIEW IS OF 
THE OVERLOOK TERRACE, 
WHERE AN OLD OAK MAKES 
SHELTER FOR THE FLOWERS 
IN THE WILD GARDEN 


PENSHURST. PERENNIAL 
BORDERS ALONG THE 
WALL, INTERSPERSED WITH 
TREES OF CLIPPED GOLDEN 
YEW. THE PATH LEADS 
DOWN TO A SUNDIAL AND 
POOL AT THE END OF THE 
VISTA 








RENSHURST, NEAR TUN- 
BRIDGE, KENT. PROPERTY 
OF THE LORD DEL ISLE AND 
DUDLEY. A FLOWER 
BORDER STRETCHES ALONG 
THE WALL. IN THE DIS- 
TANCE CAN BE CAUGHT 
JUST A GLIMPSE OF ONE OF 
THE LOVELIEST GATES IN 
ENGLAND 
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ROCKINGHAM CASTLE, 
ROCKINGHAM. BEHIND 
THIs ‘‘ELEPHANT HEDGE” 
OF CLIPPED YEW IS THE 
PATH DOWN WHICH 
WALKED, AS PREVIOUSLY 
MENTIONED, THE GHOST 
OF LADY DEDLOCK IN 
DICKENS’ NOVEL, ‘BLEAK 
HOUSE”’ 








PROPERTY OF 


HOLME LACY, 
MR. NOEL H. WILLS 


NEAR HEREFORD 





/ HOLME LACY. THIS AN- 
CIENT YEW HEDGE IN THE 
PARTERRE GARDEN HAS 
WATCHED MANY GENERA- 
TIONS COME AND GO, AND 
HAS EVEN SEEN THE PAS- 
SAGE OF CENTURIES, FOR 
ITS YEARS NUMBER MORE 
THAN ONE HUNDRED, OR 
EVEN TWO 
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BLICKLING, NEAR AYLSHORN, NORFOLK. CROSS WALK AT THE END 
OF ITALIAN GARDEN 





en Lens. s 
WILTON HOUSE, just OUTSIDE OF SALISBURY. PROPERTY OF LORD PEMBROKE. 
EXEDRA PLACED AT THE END OF LONG WALK 
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The Navy and the Next War 


Why We Must Go Down to the Bottom in Submarines 
By Willard Cooper 


too far down for sight; 





HAT would 
; happen to the 
Navy if another 


war should occur? Gen- 
eral Mitchell has stated 
that surface vessels would 
be blown out of the water 
by airplane bombs. Many 
old-line officers of the 
Army and Navy scoff 
at this dictum, but if 
airplane bombs won’t do 
it, then the submarines 





You have heard the case for aviation. You be- 
lieve, or you don’t, that aircraft have made the 
battleship of today as obsolete as a Roman tri- 
reme. Perhaps you will be interested to learn that 
there’s another weapon which can prove as good 
a case against the orthodox surface Navy. Mr. 
Cooper, who has had excellent opportunity at 
the submarine base at New London, Connecticut, 
to study the problem, makes his report for 

readers of THE INDEPENDENT. 


he has only been hearing 
things. 

The flotilla commander 
utters a few sharp com- 
mands. Signals are ex- 
changed with lightning 
rapidity. They must be 
quick because, with the 
giving of signals, the 
submarines disclose their 
proximity; there are also 
listeners on the battle- 








will. They are not ready 

yet — give them ten years. Suppose, then, that it is 
1935 and that war has been declared upon the 
United States by a foreign power. 

Our battle fleet is on the Pacific Coast. To the 
horror of Los Angeles, it is at anchor in San Fran- 
cisco Bay, ready to steam out and meet the attack 
of any hostile craft that may be reported. Airplanes 
swarm in the skies, flying far out to sea and back, 
searching constantly for the enemy. But no enemy 
appears. 

Yet the enemy has arrived and is anchored within 
ten miles of the Golden Gate. Because he is anchored 
more than fifty feet below the surface, he is invisible; 
because his ships are swinging at anchor and not 
churning their propellers, he is — and this is more 
important still — inaudible. Once in a while, at 
night, an enemy ‘craft may emerge to refresh and 
ventilate quarters which have not become really 
uncomfortable, but might become so. The crew 
plays cards or does whatever sailors do to amuse 
themselves. 

Finally, perhaps in deference to the protesta- 
tions of Los Angeles or Seattle, the American fleet 
decides to come out of the bay. It steams majesti- 
cally from the Golden Gate. Cheering crowds on 
shore wave farewell. A salute booms out from the 
Presidio. It is a final salute. 

Aboard the submarine flagship, a sailor, micro- 
phones adjusted to his ears, salutes his commanding 
officer and reports: “They are coming out, sir. 
Seventeen battleships, twenty-four destroyers, ten 
cruisers. They are now in column formation, with 
the destroyers leading. They bear due east. The 
leading ship is 4,190 yards away; she has just shifted 
her course and is now sailing twelve degrees west of 
south; she is making nineteen knots.” This man has 
not been looking through a periscope; the ship is 


ships. Each submarine 
picks for itself a battleship. Scores of torpedoes are 
fired. Every last battleship is struck at least once. 
Some are sunk almost immediately. A few are merely 
crippled. The destroyers seek out the submarines, 
which immediately emerge. 

The battle becomes a surface combat. The de- 
stroyers have speed; the submarines have power. 
The five-inch guns of the destroyers make a poor 
showing indeed against the ten and twelve-inch 
guns of the submarines. One by one, the destroyers 
go down. The submarines again submerge and make 
off to sea, invisible to the airplanes that appear fro 


the Presidio. = 


| nae you think the prediction the fevered 
imagining of a jingo. I don’t, and competent 
naval officers will agree with me. The navy of the 
future, if it hopes to be successful, must submerge. 
On the surface it will have no chance. 

What is more, the prediction is not based on 
anticipation of what may be accomplished with 
submarines, but on knowledge of what has been 
accomplished. Listening devices are not yet so 
perfect that torpedoes may be discharged without 
showing a periscope, but they will soon be developed 
to that extent. Already, British submarines have 
been equipped with twelve-inch guns, and even 
heavier armament iis possible on a submarine, 
which can use the ocean to take up a good part of 
the shock of recoil. Torpedoes have not yet been 
developed to the point where they may be accu- 
rately discharged at a target more than three thou- 
sand yards away, but this will be possible as soon 
as navies begin to make torpedo tubes capable of 
taking a missile more than twenty-one inches in 
diameter. Even today, target practice from a sub- 


_ marine upon an invisible target is not in the least 
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preposterous; is rea- 
sonably possible and 
probably will be at- 
tempted within a few 
months. 

Listening devices, 
the most potent instru- 
ments of naval warfare, 
have been improved 
since the United States 
entered the World 
War. They are not yet 
out of the experimental 
stage, but they have 
progressed to the point 
where they are the 
chief reliance of any 
under-sea craft. For 
the submarine, to be 
effective, must play 
possum. Invisible itself, it must not divulge its 
presence by any sound. It must only wait for the 
enemy to approach. It needs no eyes when it can 
hear. Inaudible and invisible, it possesses a maxi- 
mum of defensive strength. Its torpedoes give it a 
maximum of offensive strength. 

Old-line Navy officers will bring out the usual 
argument — that even as the Monitor was an 
antidote for the Merrimac, so will the battleships 
of today be superior to their new enemies as soon 
as they develop a defense against them. They 
forget that armies no longer carry bows and arrows 
which proved so futile against gunpowder. They 
forget that the only defense against a rifle is another 
rifle; that the battle between the Monitor and the 
Merrimac was a fight between two ships of the 
same type. The only adequate defense against a 
submarine is a submarine. 


Ge? ee = 


HIS assertion was proved in the World War. A 

surface vessel, to be secure in a heavy sea, must 
make seaway and must keep her screws churning. 
This divulges her presence and location to a sub- 
marine. But a submarine can submerge, stop her 
engines, anchor to the bottom, and wait until she 
hears the screws of another ship. A submarine, itself 
playing possum, alone maintains its secrecy from the 
prying eyes and ears of another submarine. More- 
over, torpedoes are far more valuable in fighting a 
submarine than are the greatly overrated depth 
charges which were used during the World War. 
Still more, torpedoes may be devised which will 
explode by means of a time fuse as well as on con- 
tact, giving them the same value as depth charges 
plus their normal value. 

The submarine service, being largely experi- 
mental at present, suffers from the inability to 
advertise itself as efficiently as the air service. Most 
people shudder at the thought of submerging in a 





submarine, but most 
people still are un- 
familiar with the sub- 
marine service. 

Also, it needs money. 
An S-boat, a compara- 
tively modern type 
designed for coast de- 
fense, is given a budget 
of $2,500 a quarter on 
which to make repairs 
and purchase lubricat- 
ing oil. I know of one 
submarine captain 
whose boat has not 
been painted since 
heaven knows when. 





The V-I, largest submarine of our Navy, in Charlestown Navy He saves on paint in 
Yard. She carries a single five-inch gun 


order to buy duplicate 
parts for his intricate 
craft. Experimentation is always handicapped by 
parsimony, and a budget of $2,500 a quarter for a 
two-million-dollar warship is little else. 


Bu experimentation is going on. Doctors are 
trying to solve problems that arise from the 
crowded life of a submarine. Chemists are trying to 
perfect air purifiers. Engineers are forever inventing 


improvements to the Diesel engines and the elec-. 


tric dynamos. Scientists are assisting the Govern- 
ment to perfect the listening devices now existing. 
There’s an esprit in the submarine service. Officers 
are supposed to spend only five years on submarine 
duty, but enlisted men serve as long as they will. 
They learn to like it, too, partly because they get a 
dollar a day for every dive, up to $15 a month, and 
partly because submarines notoriously feed them 
better than most other ships. Even the officers rather 
dislike the idea of getting out of submarines. These 
things combine to make zealots, and they may 
combine yet to produce a submarine Mitchell. 
Whether a Mitchell is produced or not, the sub- 
marine service will produce much of material benefit 
to our Navy. It was largely owing to the submarine 
listening device that ships became equipped with 
sonic sounding devices— machines that send a 
sound wave to the bottom of the sea from the bot- 
tom of the ship, time the rebound, and thereby 
estimate the depth. This one invention has made 
navigation almost foolproof and has made sub- 
marine navigation for long distances under water, 
without even the aid of a periscope, a possibility. 


Of course it is not always safe to experiment with - 


a submarine. It is not safe to experiment with an 
airship. But zealots are always available who are 
willing to ascertain just what a submarine will do 
before she’ll sink, which is another reason for my 
prophecy that the submarine is the on/y warship 
with a future. 
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Celebrities I Have Almost Met 
By A. Wolverine 


HEN I was a young man collecting 
W rejection slips I lusted after celebrities, 
particularly authors. I felt that one of 
them, in a burst of pity, might tell me some time 
how to sell something. That was before I realized 
the awful truth that all one had to do in order to sell 
copy was to write a piece worth buying. 
Of course, I have met plenty of authors since, 
but they are few indeed compared with those I 
have almost met. You know 


sixty-eight who sold books as a diversion while 
making a fortune selling index cards and lead 
pencils to the General Motors Company. When 
M. E. first went to Flint he had a hard struggle, 
during which he would sell anything, and so he 
acted as agent for the Detroit Free Press. One of his 
newsboys was Harry A. Franck, a native boy who 
has since written more travel books than any other 
surviving world traveler. For twenty years, Harry 
Franck has gone up and 





how 4tis: as soon as anyone 
learns your occupation, he 
or she says\emphatically, 


“Well, then, you must meet 
So-and-So (naming some fa- 
mous person in that.line). 
You two have so much to 
give each other. Really, I 
must arrange it.” 

That, usually, is as far as 
it goes. The letters of intro- 
duction that you wait for 
never come. Perhaps, on 








down the world finding 
fault with it, but all this 
time he has remained a 
hero to his old boss, who 
remembers Harry as a juve- 
nile go-getter. “He could 
tell you where to sell your 
stuff,” M. E. used to say. 
“‘When Harry comes back, 
T’ll introduce you to him.” 
But Harry never came back. 
They never do — not to the 
Middle West. 











second thought, the volun- 
teer letter writers think that 
you will hit the prospect for 
a loan, or perhaps they rest: 
satisfied with having made the point that they are 
just like that with some spoiled child of fame. One 
never knows the mental processes of even his best 
friend. 

There was Bert Post’s sister-in-law, for instance. 
Bert and I were fellow workers (as the saying goes, 
but our boss might not agree) on the Grand Rapids 
Press. His sister-in-law had sold a serial.to the 
Woman's Friend of Galesburg, Illinois, and she was 
thicker than library paste with all kinds of celebri- 
ties. She promised I should meet Berton Braley and 
Herb Roth and Marc Connelly and a rout of other 
distinguished persons, but that was ten years ago, 
and to this day I wouldn’t know one of them from 
Ring Lardner. 

Speaking of Ring, he makes no bones and some 
money out of the undeniable fact that he was born 
in Niles, Michigan, a town where I used to visit the 
Milburns. Every boy brought up on a farm knows 
that the Milburns were wagon people. Well, the 
Milburns several times were on the point of bring- 
ing he and I together, as Ring would say, but 
just before writing the letter, writer’s cramp would 
attack all members of that delightful family. 

There was a man in Flint, Michigan, who knew 
an author. The man was M. E. Carlton, a pleasant 


James Otiver Curwoop 


“The people, it seems, do not take him 
seriously”’ 


I'll take that back. James 
Oliver Curwood came back 
to Owosso and lives there in 
a double-breasted mansion 
overlooking the placid Shiawassee, in which his 
menagerie of Malemutes splash every day that the 
ice is out. James Oliver came back, but then, you 
see, he went North, whereas most Middle Western 
writers go East or West. His fellow townsman, Mike 
Phillips, went West and has been lost among the 
jane-clad hills of Hollywood ever since. But Cur- 
wood came back to Owosso. No doubt it looks a 
good deal better to him than the terrible Arctic flats 
and measly Hudson’s Bay posts he describes, ac- 
cording to the reviewers, in his books. I put it up to 
the reviewers because I haven’t read anything of 
J. O. C.’s since he was a reporter on the same 
Detroit Free Press. 


URE, I know him. It is almost impossible for 
one to live in Michigan without knowing him. 
For James Oliver Curwood is a man with a mission 
as well as a man with a gold mine worked steadily in 
his behalf by a Canadian mounted policeman, two 
trappers, one good and eight bad Indians, a villain- 
ous factor, one he-man hero, and one heroine who is 
as pure as the Arctic snow in spite of what she has 
been through. This devoted gang has put Curwood 
where he is. But Curwood is not satisfied. He 


wants to mean something bigger than books to his 
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neighbors. So he goes around preaching game 
and forest conservation. Wherever two or three can 
be gathered together to listen, there Curwood can 
be found giving the responsible authorities rhetori- 
cal hell. In so doing, he has generated plenty of ene- 
mies and publicity, both of the right sort. But the 
people, it seems, do not take him seriously. That is 
one of the penalties of being a writer. 


()* the two leading Owossans in the world of let- 
ters, I always thought Mike Phillips would run 
ahead of Curwood. Curwood went North to the 
wide open spaces, but Mike went to Los Angeles, 
thereby putting himself under a handicap from 
which he has never quite recovered. As an editor of 
this and that, I have often marveled at the blight 
that overtakes writers in that sector. California 
_ sends more magazine copy to mar- 
ket than any other State except 
New York; yet most of itis notonly 
bad, it is positively terrible. In the 
past year I have read the manu- 
scripts of at least forty books done 
in California, only one of which 
deserved publication even after 
extensive repairs. Yet California 
used to produce plenty of good 
copy back in the old days, and 
some of the old-timers, like Ger- 
trude Atherton, continue to do so. 
Perhaps those born in that sunny 
land are immune to the blight, 
but it certainly does strike down 
transplanted talent. Occasionally, 
a first-rate man, like Stewart 
Edward White, another noble 
Wolverine, keeps the quality up 
after moving thither; but that 
does not alter the general conclu- 
sion. An old stager from the sub- 
Arctic, by the by, informs me that 
White’s stories of the North Countree are flawless 
jewels, while Curwood’s excite gales of raucous laugh- 
ter north of Porcupine. 

I suspect — it is no more than suspicion — that 
the movies and the movie atmosphere regnant in 
California subtly undermine the artistic conscience 
which, after all, is the fundamental of literary crea- 
tion. Writing is a lonely game played out in the 
quiet of one’s own soul, while movie making is a 
gregarious pursuit, noisy, hungry for publicity — 
an industry rather than an art. But it will not do to 
labor the point; perhaps the source of California’s 
baneful influence on authors is climate rather than 
movie competition. Perhaps it is too easy to go out- 
doors and play. 

When I was conducting my researches into this 
question on the spot, the movie people were as 
accommodating as could be in the matter of 





‘‘Ring Lardner makes no bones 

and some money out of the unde- 

niable fact that he was born in 
Niles, Michigan”’ 


introductions. As soon as their publicity men knew 
you were a writer without scenarios to sell, they 
would just as soon have you meet their bread 
tickets as not. I was just on the point of meeting 
Charlie Chaplin one unforgettable night when he 
had that rendezvous with Mildred Harris’ manager 
at the desk of the Alexandria. Some wag sent 
Charlie a note daring him to meet the manager at 
the desk, and another to the manager daring him 
to meet Charlie at the desk. They met all right, 
but the casualties were so heavy that I missed my 
chance to slap another famous back. 

However, Charlie is one actor in a million. Now 
that Tom Mix has returned safely from his invasion 
of England in a pair of white pants, I don’t mind 
saying that I almost met him once on the wharf 
on Catalina. Tom was palling round that island of 
fluff and faérie with Fatty Ar- 
buckle, then one of our great pub- 
lic figures. Attired chiefly in apple 
green sweaters with broad pink 
stripes around their middles, this 
stunning pair strolled about in the 
lush California sunshine, wise- 
cracking with the fishermen and 
giving adoring bystanders a mem- 
orable eyeful. Our guide said, “I'll 
introduce you, and then each of 
them will send round to your room 
an autographed photograph.” But 
I managed to stop the well-mean- 
ing fellow in time. I never did like 
Fatty, and in that modish sweater 
he was something to slug on sight. 

There isn’t much to do in Cali- 
fornia nights, and so some of the 
stars used to show up at the Alex- 
andria and dance — just for fun. 
Gloria Swanson’s publicity man 
put my name down in a little book 
and said I could have the sixth 
dance on the third evening from date, but, unfortu- 
nately, reservations for the return trip had been 
engaged, and my family would not even consider a 
change in schedule, plead as I might. 

On the return trip, however, I had the compensa- 
tion of almost meeting Maeterlinck. He and I often 
used to sit and smoke silently on the observation 
platform, watching the mountains unroll and the 
plains stretch away to the horizon, as plains usually 
do. God knows what he was thinking of, but I 
kept wondering what his honest, Simon-pure 
man-to-man opinion of us was. You see, he had 
started a lecture tour in high hopes, painfully 
acquiring a little English for the purpose. His 
audiences, all hero worshipers, came to pray and 
remained to scoff, as the great man delivered him- 
self seriously of one linguistic blunder after another. 
I met his agent, his publicity man, his secretary, 
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and his valet —all thoroughly discouraged. But 
' I did not want to meet Maeterlinck; we could not 
have understood one another, anyway, and I pre- 
ferred to just sit there and speculate on the con- 
tents of his leonine head. Inciden- 
tally, I enjoyed seeing him eat; 
his reverses did not seem to have 
gone to his stomach, thus proving 
that he really is a philosopher. 

On another journey I almost 
met Caruso. A table mate of mine 
on shipboard stood the greatest 
tenor of all time to a bottle of the 
best champagne on the Kaiser 
Wilhelm II, and under cover of 
that hospitality tried to introduce 
a large and hilarious party. But he 
(the friend, not the tenor) was a 
little too drunk to go through the 
formalities with the usual speed. 
Just before my turn came the 
waiter brought him the check, and 
after looking at it he lost all 
further interest in the proceedings. 

It was on this journey that I also 
almost met Geraldine Farrar, then 
at the top of her voice. Back in Indianapolis, where 
I almost met Tarkington— and did manage to 
meet Riley, Nicholson, Howland, Lew Shank, John 
T. Brush, William C. Bobbs, George Calvert, Neil 
Thurston, Lee Byrne, Kerfoot Stewart, Old Man 
Dollarhide, and a host of other great men — back 
in Indianapolis, I repeat, I knew and most abjectly 
loved the Daggetts— Bob and Lizette. When 
leisure permits, I intend to shame the /iterati of 
Indiana by putting Bob and Lizette in a book, a 
romance begun in the Latin Quarter and continued 
in Indianapolis. Over there, Lizette had roomed 
with Geraldine when the great Farrar was merely 


(Keystone) 





Maurice MAETERLINCK 


“‘ His audiences came to pray and 
and remained to scoff” 


the lovely and ambitious daughter of Sid Farrar, 
retired baseball player, and from one of the Phila- 
delphia nines at that. The two girls used to skimp 
along and raise salad vegetables in window boxes. 
Lizette was always praising Geral- 
dine as the most wonderful girl 
that ever climbed the heights. 

“If you ever run. across, Geral- 
dine,” said Lizette, “just let her 
know I’m your friend and she’ll 
forget she is famous.” 

So I sent my card along to Miss 
Farrar’s stateroom with Lizette’s 
message. “Wait here,” said the 
steward. I waited a couple of 
hours, and then wandered off to 
meditate on the vanity of mortals. 
Perhaps the prima donna never 
received the message, or perhaps 
she was too busy, or something. 
At any rate, I received no reply. 
But I never told Lizette of the 
incident. I knew it would have 
made her weep. 

That rather dampened my en- 
thusiasm for meeting celebrities in 
the vocal arts, though I will still cross the street to 
shake a hand that has penned, or typed, more or 
less immortal lines. For authors, contrary to com- 
mon belief, are informal, modest persons, and quite 
the sanest beings one meets in this rather mad 
world, with the possible exception of retired petty 
officers of the United States Navy. 


Author's Note: — In order to head off correspond- 
ence from the Hollywood Board of Commerce, 
Will Hays, and the Native Sons of the Golden West, 
I hereby testify that Hollywood is a nice, peaceful, 
moral place. It is as easy to be bored there as any- 
where, easier if one is not interested in real estate. 


Deirdre 


I will give up all wanting of things; . 


I will abandon all desiring: 


I am a gull with wings clapped to and tiring 
Of the north going against his wings; 


I am a white gull dying; 


I am the vertical clamor of a white gull crying. 


It does not matter if dusk spots with rain; 
There has been rain before: the keen 
Relapse of wind, the punctual routine 
Of water gulping in a drain. .. . 
Let the white gull go screaming! 
I will give up remembering, desiring; I will give up dreaming — 


even dreaming. 


JosePH AUSLANDER. 
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When Tragedy and Comedy Meet 


HETHER you like “comedy” 

better than “tragedy” depends a 

good deal on whether you prefer 
to see things in parts rather than as a 
whole. Comedy is a thing of moments and 
moods, essentially fragmentary. Tragedy 
mirrors the full sweep of life. Comedy 
solves a momentary difficulty. Tragedy 
has a definite ending, like life itself. I am 
speaking, of course, of tragedy as a dra- 
matic form. In the larger sense — that 
employed by Dante, for example — there 
is a higher drama which comes with a re- 
lease from the blindness and groping of 
life and with the attainment of a spirit- 
ual vision. 

When a tragedy seems to lead toward 
such a release and vision, it becomes 
herioc and beautiful, like the death of a 
soldier. It then partakes of both tragedy 
and comedy and becomes the supreme 
form of drama. It is tragedy of this type 
with which a new dramatist, Dan Toth- 
eroh, has supplied us in “Wild Birds.” 

In a limited sense, his play is the out- 
standing dramatic sensation of the season. 
It was produced in the little Cherry Lane 
Theatre, and its audiences were none too 
large. But in the quality of impression it 
made, in the praise it won frora discerning 
critics, and in its own inherent beauty 
and vibrant song, it marked the first ex- 
pression of a sensitive mind whose future 
work should attain far more importance 
than that of the only other American 
tragic playwright, O’Neill. The run of 
“Wild Birds” at the Cherry Lane has 
been closed, but a new production on 
Broadway is promised for next fall, and 
if I am not greatly mistaken, it will prove 
an event of great importance. 

Totheroh employs the tragic form as 
impressively as O’Neill, but with that 
added sense of spiritual comedy which 
gives it wings. There is all the difference 
which the very names suggest between 
“Desire Under the Elms” and “Wild 
Birds.” One is a suffocation, the other a 
flight. One groans, the other sings. One 
ends in chaos, the other races toward a 
rising sun. In one there is spiritual death, 
in the other there is physical death, but a 
spiritual rebirth. One tells of double de- 
feat, physical and moral, the other of 
spiritual victory. One is sordid tragedy, 
the other singing tragedy. 


FEEL quite certain that were more 

tragedies of the Totheroh type pro- 
duced, we should find tragedy coming 
more rapidly into its own on the Amer- 
ican stage. Comedy, at best, is so much 
of the surface of things that the taste for 
it and the demand for the happy ending 


By R. Dana Skinner 


comes from unfamiliarity with the song 
that can persist in the highest form of 
tragedy. When people crowd the doors of 
Sidney Howard’s “They Knew What 
They Wanted,” they are only showing 
their real desire for serious drama. Mr. 
Howard’s play is technically a comedy, 
but in the sense that it mirrors, in a brief 
fragment of life, the same cycle implied in 
“Wild Birds” — crime, atonement, and 





(Francis Bruguiere) 


Margaret Wycherly as Rebecca West and 
Warren William as Rosmer in the Stagers’ 
production of ‘‘Rosrnersholm” 


rebirth —it is high tragedy. The real 
theme of the Howard play is tragic. The 
souls of his characters, humble as they 
are, go through all the torments which 
tragedy symbolizes. Into the last three 
minutes of action there is crowded a sort 
of visible resurrection of the kind implied 
in any high tragedy. When you state that 
the noblest tragedy is really mystical 
comedy, you are only stating a paradox 
which becomes quite understandable the 
moment you speak of it instead as a third 
dramatic form in which comedy and 
tragedy meet and blend. Whether you 
call this form dramatic comedy or singing 
tragedy matters little. The point is that it 
is not ephemeral or fragmentary. It tells 
the story, or implies the story, of a com- 
plete cycle. Drama of this high type is 
now coming into its own — call it what 
name you will. 

As if to point more clearly the tender 
beauty of Mr. Totheroh’s work, we have 
had an opportunity to compare it with 
Ibsen’s “‘Rosmersholm” as revived by 


the Stagers. Suicide ends both plays, but 
with a striking difference. In “Wild 
Birds,” the little heroine, confused, over- 
powered, clearly symbolizing the struggle 
of creative innocence against the forces of 
the world, seeks refuge in a well which, 
throughout the play, has symbolized the 
final stage through which she must pass to 
a rebirth. It is really a state of soul which 
she ends. 

The surface realities of the play are 
used only as a sort of mystical lan- 
guage. Only the most practical. realist 
could fail to see and feel this point, or 
could consider the child’s action a justi- 
fication of suicide. It is no more to be 
taken literally than the admonitions of 
the mystics “to die utterly to one’s self 
that one may be reborn to God.” 


UT in the double suicide closing the 

life of Johannes Rosmer, the quality 
is different. It is the suicide of defeat, a 
retreat into chaos, an end. Ibsen had his 
moments, as in “The Wild Duck,” of 
symbolic insight, but for the most part, he 
was an ardent realist, concerned with 
heredity, feminism, material cause and 
effect, and ideals of life rather than of the 
spirit. In “Rosmersholm,” one feels he 
is dealing of physical life in its own terms 
and limitations. He creates a situation, 
finds no solution for it, and so leaves it 
unsolved in the mill race. Where Toth- 
eroh has written a poem of death and 
resurrection, Ibsen wrote a story of 
dissolution. 

The Stagers’ production of “Rosmers- 
holm” is all that one would expect from 
this talented young organization. Mar- 
garet Wycherly gives a hauntingly sensi- 
tive characterization of Rebecca West, 
slightly marred, perhaps, by overacting in 
the final scene, but none the less strong 
and impressive. Warren William makes 
an unforgettable Rosmer — tense, mor- 
bid, severe, like the cliffs of his own Nor- 
way, and as gray as its winter climate. 
J. M. Kerrigan and Arthur Hughes, as 
Ulric Brendel and Peter Mortensgard, 
respectively, give these small parts the 
masterly finesse required to bring them 
into the all-engulfing mood of spiritual 
decay which permeates “Rosmersholm.” 

Within itself, this play is consistent 
and full of power, and the Stagers 
have taken it at its own value. They 
could not make of it another “Wild 
Duck,” because the play itself is not of 
the same calibre, either structurally or in 
its theme. But the fault is Ibsen’s, and 
not the Stagers’. Next season, this organ- 
ization will surely be one of the most im- 
portant elements of the New York theatre. 
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Readers and Writers 


kindness in American criticism? The 

Saturday Review of Literature has been 
declaring editorially that there is. “Too 
much reviewing is done with one eye on 
the publisher and the other on the sup- 
posed desire of the reader to be told only 
pleasant things,” and if we have no more 
Lockharts and Crokers to crush the spirit 
of young poets, it is because “the domi- 
nant influence of science is responsible for 
the modern attempt to be dispassionate 
in analysis and just in criticism.” The 
result of this tolerance, of this desire to 
give full credit where only part credit is 
due, is that “many a writer of brilliant 
promise reaches fatuous self-satisfaction 
without being told with force and convic- 
tion that, in spite of popular success or the 
esteem of the literary, he is a failure pro- 
fessionally until he turns promise into 
achievement.” 

There is the soundest criticism in these 
words, which must have been written with 
specific cases in mind, for the writer 
adds: “There are only a half dozen 
novelists, and about the same number 
of poets and playwrights, now practicing 
in this country who, from a_ profes- 
sional standpoint, have really mastered 
the art of writing.” If this principle of 
plain speaking were enforced elsewhere 
than in editorial pronouncements, not 
only would the hundreds of incompetents 
be mulcted of the praise which they in- 
variably receive, but the half dozen ex- 
ceptions in each branch of literature 
would be able to attach more importance 
to the doubtless genuine esteem which 
they enjoy. Even in the Saturday Review 
of Literature, however, the theory and the 
practice of criticism do not always coin- 
cide. I should like to see several popular 
reputations being subjected to the test of 
such standards as the writer of the edi- 
torial in question lays down. 


T there too much of the milk of human 


FTER a considerably longer period 
of regular activity as a critic than I 
care always to remember, I confess that 
while theories of criticism and ideals of 
criticism still interest me, I look always to 
practice for the proof of what has been 
enunciated. In the present instance, it was 
suggested that “standards erected by the 
crowd” are a danger to art, and that 
“democracy has given us an unhealthy 
tolerance for all honest effort.”” Hence, the 
excess of kindness usually apparent in 
American criticism. 

“Tn Great Britain,” on the other hand, 
“where the amount of talent is no greater, 
if so great, the curve of professional 
achievement runs a little higher.” From 


By Ernest Boyd 


which one must conclude, I presume, that 
the crowd in England has not erected so 
many standards, and honest effort is not 
viewed so sentimentally. In my experience 
of both countries, I can find, I regret to 
say, no warrant for believing that there is 
less kindness to accepted idols. 

Americans may be inclined to doubt 
this because of the unusual unanimity 
with which English reviewers subject 
American books to a scrutiny much less 
tolerant than that reserved for domestic 
products. But, the encomiums of the 
British press on badly written volumes 
like “Babbitt” and “Main Street” prove 
to me that “milk and water reviewing” is 
not confined to America, nor always de- 
nied to books by American writers. In 
dealing with British authors, the reviewers 
rarely emulate Croker or Lockhart; in 
fact, there are some critics in America 
whose harshness is more akin to theirs 
than any in England. H. L. Mencken’s 
essay on Mr. Thorstein Veblen resembles 
nothing so much as the famous executions 
of the British quarterly reviewers. 


N the London Times Literary Supple- 
ment, a few weeks ago, Mr. Veblen’s 
verbiage was seriously and politely dis- 
cussed in the position of honor reserved 
for subjects of the first importance. On the 
contrary, Joseph Conrad’s commonplace 
preface to Thomas Beer’s “Stephen 
Crane,” which was ignored over here, re- 
ceived all the attention of the British 
reviewers who did not deign to discuss his 
book at all. 

“The curve of professional achieve- 
ment runs a little higher.” Here you will 
find, I think, the only useful clue to the 
mystery of American criticism which the 
Saturday Review of Literature has been 
probing. That curve does not merely 
include poets, dramatists, and play- 
wrights. It includes criti¢s, editors, and 
readers. I include readers in this sense: 
that persons who have noliterary taste, and 
make no pretence of having any, are aware 
of their limitations; they do not think they 
are discussing literature because they tell 
their neighbors at dinner how much they 
enjoyed whatever the last book was which 
they took out of the town library. 

In New York, I have heard a man 
who passed for a patron of the arts and a 
great bibliophile declare that he could 
correct the defects in Joseph Conrad’s 
English, but Rafael Sabatini was an 
author who would live! Similarly, people 
who are unable to read James Stephens 
become eloquent about the Celtic charm 
and glamour of Mr. Donn Byrne. Readers 
of this type, in Europe generally, have less 


assurance and fewer illusions as to their 
literary qualifications than their American 
counterparts. Hence, I say the curve of 
professional achievement is a little higher 
over there. 


OU will at once observe that these are 

precisely the readers who are most 
easily and directly swayed by reviewing 
and by advertisements, which means that 
they are the product of the reviewers or 
the critics — if one prefers the more am- 
bitious term. Undoubtedly, the curve of 
professional achievement is lower than in 
the first-class European periodicals de- 
voted to literature. It is not, I think, dem- 
ocratic toleration for honest effort, nor 
standards erected by the mob, nor even a 
desire to placate publishers which pro- 
duces so much of the too amiable crit- 
icism to which the Saturday Review 
of Literature referred. It is downright, 
if well-intentioned, ignorance of the 
elements of their trade which makes 
reviewers inclined to praise rather than to 
blame. They frequently reveal in the first 
paragraph an unfamiliarity with the sub- 
ject under discussion which renders 
entirely nugatory, from a critical point 
of view, whatever commendation or dis- 
approval may follow. At best — and this 
is true of those least equipped for criti- 
cism — their blurbs have an advertising 
value. Every bookshop can testify to the 
selling value of reviews by journalists at 
whose incompetence everybody blushes 
but their editors. 


HUS, we reach the fountainhead of 

the stream along which books are 
carried to fame or oblivion, at least, dur- 
ing the author’s lifetime. When I read an 
incompetent criticism, my feeling is that 
the editor or owner of the publication 
where it appears is responsible. The re- 
viewer knows no better, and if, after 
strenuous years reporting murders or 
boxing matches, he finds himself well 
paid and widely quoted when he gravi- 
tates toward every mediocre volume that 
is being discussed, that is surely not his 
fault. If the curve of professional achieve- 
ment were higher in certain quarters, his 
position would be lower. The venial sin of 
keeping one’s eye on the publisher in the 
hope of being quoted and the natural 
anxiety to keep to the standards of the 
mob are simply the final consequences of 
an initial lack of judgment which selected 
a round peg for a square hole or an un- 
developed and inexperienced peg for a 
hole which it might, after being shaped 
by knowledge and education, have very 
usefully fitted. 
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A Monumental Biography 


SIR WILLIAM OSLER. By Harvey 
Cushing. New York: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press. Two volumes, $12.50. 


R. HARVEY CUSHING has writ- 
D ten a monumental biography. It 
is not difficult to pick faults in it, 
to criticize this or that. One may say that 
it is too long, that too much trivial detail 
or unimportant correspondence has been 
included. One may note that it is a book 
by an M.D. about an M.D. and that the 
author assumes a greater knowledge of 
medical and scientific terms on the part 
of his readers than average laymen pos- 
sess. It would be well, perhaps, in future 
editions to provide a glossary or footnotes 
explaining the more recondite phraseology. 
One may go farther and lament a certain 
heaviness in the few occasions when the 
author employs the light touch. But when 
all is said and done, the book remains a 
very great achievement. 

It is written with infinite detail and 
scrupulous care. Every document, every 
scrap of paper, every recorded conversa- 
tion has been studied and codified. Few 
men have had their lives presented with 
such complete and meticulous exactitude. 
In general, the author’s theory has been 
to let Dr. Osler speak for himself, to let 
the reader construct, from the letters and 
journals quoted, his mental picture of 
the subject of the biography. He has not, 
of course, refrained from running com- 
ment on events, personalities, ideas, and 
performances. This comment is restrained, 
intelligent, and appreciative. Writing in 
the light of greater knowledge, as a result 
of the immense increase in scientific 
accuracy, he notes the mistakes of his 
hero as well as his successes. But in many 
instances, he is content modestly to tie 
together, in Coherent order, documents or 
excerpts from documents by or concerning 
Dr. Osler. 


HE book is written con amore. There 

is a great vitality of enthusiasm and 
affection animating the long, careful 
record. Indeed, the effect of the two vol- 
umes is cumulative. The slow and — to 
most readers — rather uninteresting ac- 
counts of Dr. Osler’s early life take on 
vigorous color as his career and personal- 
ity develop, reaching a noble climax in his 
full maturity, and leaving the audience 
not far from tears when the curtain at 
last descends on that rich and altogether 
splendid life. 

Not only was he a physician in the 
very noblest sense, a teacher, and a 
student, indefatigable in his search for 
knowledge and generous in his zeal to 


A Review by D. R. 


share it with others; he was also a per- 
sonality of singular charm and vitality, a 
collector of books and manuscripts, a 
lover of a few great books and a friend of 
many, an author himself of brilliant at- 
tainments, a social human being who 
maintained intimate contacts with a 
world of friends, a man brimful of energy, 
inspiring affection and respect every- 
where, ever ripening in his appreciation 
of life. 

One is tempted to quote at length from 
his letters and journals, but is confronted 





Father and son 


with such an embarrassment of riches in 
Dr. Cushing’s book that it seems im- 
possible to choose the few lines permitted 
on this page which could convey any sense 
of his qualities. Almost at random, one 
can reach into the volume and pick out 
vigorous phrases or illuminating passages. 
Speaking of the willingness of the public 
to follow quacks and charlatans, he said: 


But for a time it must be so. This is yet the 
childhood of the world, and a supine credu- 
lity is still the most charming character- 
istic of man. 


Or he would turn from pathology and 
speak in an address delivered after his 
marriage at the age of forty-three: 


Sitting in Lincoln Cathedral and gazing 
at one of the loveliest of human works, as 
the Angel Choir has been described, there 
arose within me, obliterating for the mo- 
ment the thousand heraldries and twilight 
saints and dim emblazonings, a strong 
sense of reverence for the minds which had 
executed such things of beauty. What man- 
ner of men were they who could, in those 


(to us) dark days, build such transcendent 
monuments? What was the secret of their 
art? By what spirit were they moved? Ab- 
sorbed in thought, I did not hear the 
beginning of the music, and then, as a re- 
sponse to my reverie and arousing me from 
it, rang out the clear voice of the boy lead- 
ing the antiphon, “That Thy power, Thy 
glory and mightiness of Thy kingdom 
might be known unto men.” Here was the 
answer. Moving in a world not realized, 
these men sought, however feebly, to ex- 
press in glorious structures their concep- 
tion of the beauty of holiness, and these 
works, our wonder, are but’ the outward 
and visible signs of the ideals which ani- 
mated them. 


Some time after the death of an infant 
son, his wife found a letter one morn- 
ing on her dressing table, postmarked 
“Heaven” and written by Paul Revere 
Osler to his “Dear Mother”: 


If we are good & get on nicely with our 
singing & if our earthly parents continue to 
show an interest in us by remembering us 
in their prayers, we are allowed to write 
every three or four tatmas (i.e. month). I 
got here safely with very little inconven- 
ience. I scarcely knew anything until I 
awoke in a lovely green spot, with foun- 
tains & trees & soft couches & such nice 
young girls to tend us. You would have 
been amused to see the hundreds which 
came the same day. But I must tell you 
first how we are all arranged; it took 
me several days to find out about it. 
Heaven is the exact counterpart of 
earth so far as its dwellers are concerned, 
thus all from the United States go to one 
place—all from Maryland to one district 
& even all from the cities & townships 
get corresponding places. This enables the 
guardian angels to keep the lists more 
carefully & it facilitates communication 
between relatives. 


And one may quote that entry in his 
journal in August, 1917, when the whole 
structure of his life and hope crumbled: 

I was sitting in my library working on 

the new edition of my text-book when a 

telegram was brought in, “Revere danger- 

ously wounded, comfortable and con- 
scious, condition not hopeless.” I knew this 
was the end. We had expected it. The 

Fates do not allow the good fortune that 

has followed me to go with me to the grave 

— call no man happy till he dies. The War 

Office telephoned at 9 in the evening that 

he was dead. A sweeter laddie never lived, 

with a gentle loving nature. 


O those who saw him afterwards, 

going about his work in the war 
hospitals despite his sixty-eight years, he 
was “‘a lesson in manliness, restraint, and 
breeding.” So he was always and much 
more besides. 
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New Books in Brief Review 


Meek Americans. By Joseph Warren 
Beach. Chicago: The University of 
Chicago Press. $2.00. ; 

NE wonders, sometimes, at the naive 
insularity of Americans. Are they 

never to cease being charmingly amazed 
at the departure of certain axioms of 
European thought from our own? Or must 
each traveler, returning from France, 
England, Italy, and the other lands which 
attract us, recount similar adventures, 
and each with a tone of childlike wonder, 
as though in all these years, no one previ- 
ously had remarked the phenomena which 
he divulges as so many toothsome morsels 
for the consumption of land-bound Ameri- 
cans. Mr. Beach is a charming essayist, 
but one wishes that, in the present in- 
stance, he had found some bypath which 
would not touch at a hundred points the 
highroad of every traveler’s common 
experience. 


** * * * 


Anton Chekhov. A Critical Study. By Wil- 
liam Gerhardi. New York: Duffield 
& Co. $2.00. 


CAREFUL and sympathetic study 
of the sure artist who wrote “The 
Cherry Orchard” and “The Three Sisters.” 


* eK K * 


Webster's Poker Book. By H. T. Webster, 
George Ade, George F. Worts, Marc 
Connelly, R. F. Foster. New York: 
Simon & Schuster. $2.50. 


HIS volume, lavishly iilustrated by 

Mr. Webster, is devoted to a glorifi- 
cation of the American game. It is just as 
funny as a crutch. The thoughtful pub- 
lishers have even added’ a compartment 
containing chips and blank I. O. U’s. All 
that one needs to play poker after reading 
this great work is self-confidence and 
plenty of money. 


* * *k * * 


Tea-Room Recipes. By Lenore Richards 
and Nola Treat. Boston: Little, 
Brown & Co. $2.00. 


BOOK for home makers and tea- 
room managers and anyone else who 
is interested, if anyone is. 


** * * * 


Commanding an American Army. By 
Hunter Liggett, formerly Lieutenant 
General, U. S. A. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co. $2.00. 

REMARKABLY simple, straight- 
forward account of the manner in 
which the first American Army was 

commanded during the World War. A 


really stupendous responsibility was 
quietly assumed and is as quietly and 
modestly described in this volume. One 
gets the impression that General Liggett 
wrote this book, not at all to blow his 
own horn, but to contribute the results 
of his experience to his fellow citizens. 
The story of the offensives of 1918 is 
condensed almost into textbook form. 
There is no fine writing and no heroics. 
Military writers, from Julius Cesar on, 
have preferred clear conciseness to the 
purple patches of the war correspondent. 
General Liggett’s book is sound, straight- 
forward, and clear. One regrets that there 
is not more of it. 


* ke K * 


My Trip Around the World. By Dorothy 
Dix. Philadelphia: The Penn Co. 


$4.00. 


OT a masterpiece of literature, but 
written with the high simplicity of 
the natural-born tourist. 


** eK * 


The School for Ambassadors. By J. J. 
Jusserand. New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. $3.50. 


VOLUME of essays showing the 

scholarship, humor, and delicacy of 
style one has learned to expect from M. 
Jusserand. In subject matter they range 
from the early history of European diplo- 
macy, through Court Tennis to Ronsard, 
Petrarch, and Shakespeare. They will be 
appreciated by the many readers who 
know the author’s talent for being instruc- 
tive without pedantry and amusing with- 
out the use of italics. 


*x**e * * € 


The Peal of Bells. By Robert Lynd. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. $2.00. 


NE of the most delicate writers of the 
familiar essay gathers together a 
series which will charm the erudite by 
their flavor and the casual by their humor. 
In direct descent from the worthies of the 
Spectator’s great days, Mr. Lynd upholds 
a tradition peculiarly English and eter- 
nally agreeable. 


* * * * * 


Life of George Borrow. By Herbert Jenkins. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
$3-75- 

THOROUGH,, scholarly life of one 
of the most interesting men who 

ever lived and wrote in England, and a 

discriminating and sympathetic criticism 

of his works. From “Lavengro” and 

“Romany Rye” Borrow emerges a 


strange, wild, original, romantic figure, 
tempestuous in his emotions, strong even 
in weakness. Mr. Jenkins’ picture shows 
him as more nearly normal in tempera- 
ment, or rather explains much that seems 
unmotivated in his conduct. All who have 
been intrigued by the personality dis- 
played in his books will welcome this vol- 
ume which so admirably describes his life 
and character. 


** * * * 


Brazil. After a Century of Independence. 
By Herman G. James. New York: 
The Macmillan Co. $4.00. 


N authoritative handbook on Brazil, 

complete in detail and general 

scope for the information of both student 
and traveler. 


**e kK * 


Rogues and Diamonds. By Selwyn Jepson. 
New York: The Dial Press. $2.00. 


UN play and crooks and romance — 

the usual ingredients — mixed up 
in an unusual intrigue. Both characters 
and incidents lack reality, but the plot 
is thrilling enough to interest the most 
blasé movie fan — or producer. 


** * * * 


Moon Harvest. By Guiseppe Cautela. 
New York: The Dial Press. $2.00. 


N Italian barber writes a fascinating 
romance of a countryman who left a 
tiny village in southern Italy and came to 
New York. The contrast between the old 
home and the new is described with a 
genuineness that shows that the writer 
himself was once a stranger in a strange 
land. This book will interest all who think 
about immigrants’ problems; however, it 
is not Americanization propaganda mas- 
querading as a novel, but a love story told 
with imagination and charm. 


* * * * * 


Fourteen Songs From When We Were Very 
Young. Words by A. A. Milne and 
music by H. Fraser-Simson. New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $3.00. 


- HEN We Were Very Young” 

bids fair to become a classic for 
children, supplementing if not replacing 
“The Child’s Garden of Verses.” In this 
attractive volume, fourteen of the songs 
have been set to music by Mr. Fraser- 
Simson, with a result as charming and 
sympathetic as any admirer of Milne 
could desire. The publishers are to be 
congratulated on taking advantage of an 
obvious opportunity. 
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What the World Is Doing 


meeting to discuss the final draft of 

a note to Germany on disarmament, 
has struck a snag which continues the 
deadlock already reported 
between the French and 
British members of the 
Conference. The particular bone of con- 
tention is Germany’s police force, the 
Schutzpolizei, which the Reich is said to 
maintain as a potential military arm far 
exceeding the force allowed by the Ver- 
sailles Treaty. It is quite true that this 
police force does not represent a comple- 
ment much greater than the limit allowed 
by the Allies, but it is said that a system 
not greatly differing from the old Reserv- 
ist order obtains whereby young men are 
put through a course of training and a 
period of service in the safety police, 
which makes them little different from 
fully trained soldiers. France attaches 
great importance to the fact that police 
are housed in barracks, and that their 
general disposition is at the command of 
the Federal government. Germany con- 
tends that the safety police is a necessary 
threat to the large body of Communists 
which might take advantage of a weak 
protective organization to foment an 
uprising. 

A study of the French reply to the 
German security proposals addressed to 
Paris under Premier HERR107T’s adminis- 
tration has yielded no very definite result. 
Discussion at present hinges 
about the territory on the 
left bank of the Rhine. Great Britain is 
anxious to guarantee the demilitarization 
of this zone and make it an act of war 
against all parties to the security pact 
should one of them send an armed force 
across its borders. France, on the other 
hand, desires that such a stipulation shall 
apply as far as Germany is concerned, but 
does not wish to press it in regard to her- 
self. Germany is willing to accept the 
British point of view, and in the end it 
seems that France must compromise if the 
pact is to be closed. France objects that 
the British proposal considerably weakens 
her position with her allies, Poland and 
Czechoslovakia, and with the Little En- 
tente. M. Briann feels, and his allies agree 
with him, that it would endanger the 
position of these smaller nations if France 
were not allowed to send troops across the 
zone even for the purpose of relieving the 
nations to whom she had pledged assist- 
ance. The effect of the measure would be 
to put up a fence between France and 
Germany behind which Germany could 
actually do as she pleased, and if France 
were to object to any of the measures 


as Conference of Ambassadors, 


Schultz- 
polizei 


Security 


Edited by Stewart Beach 


adopted, she could not retaliate without, 
in effect, declaring war upon the other 
members of the security pact. 

The French political situation is rapidly 
resuming a state of tranquillity following 
the crisis which arose over refusal by 
members of the Left bloc to support the 
policy of Premier PaAInLEvE 
in pursuing the war in 
French Morocco against ABD-EL-KRim 
and the rebel tribesmen. Apparently, the 
Socialists, who are unsympathetic toward 
the Government’s Colonial policy, realize 


Compromise 


(International) 


More than six feet and a thousand pounds of 

thigh bone. Once it belonged to a dinosaur 

which roamed Argentina. J. B. Abbott, pre- 

parator, is setting up the bones for exhibition 
at the Field Museum, Chicago 


the danger of pursuing their criticism of 
M. PainLevé — that way lies a break- 
ing-up of the Left’s solidity. Epouarp 
Herriot, former Premier, has announced 
his support of his successor, and even 
Louis Loucueur, with his sizable bloc, 
has decided to accept a compromise reso- 
lution. Thus, collapses the Socialist op- 
position, which incidentally indicates a 
somewhat surly acceptance of JosEPH 
Caiiiavx and his financial policy which 
rejects Socialist measures. 

Louis Matvy, who has been in Madrid 
negotiating with King ALFronso and 
Primo DE Rivera, former military dicta- 
tor of Spain, announces that Spain has 
now acceded to France’s 
requests that French troops 
be allowed, if necessary, to carry the 
Moroccan war into the Riff, which is 
Spanish territory. No codperation be- 
tween the armed forces of the two powers 
is contemplated, but at least France will 


Spain Assists 





have Spain’s tacit assistance. Spain also 
promises to take steps for suppression of 
the illicit traffic in arms along the sea- 
coast, largely under her control, which 
supplies the Riffians with the materials of 
war to prosecute the conflict so vigorously. 

Considerable interest is attached to a 
report that the colonel in chief of the 


.French information service is in Tangier, 


Spanish Morocco, for the purpose of ne- 
gotiating with ABD-EL-Krim 
for a cessation of hostilities. 
Meanwhile, fighting continues on a line 
south of the Quergha River to which the 
French have withdrawn. Censorship still 
prevails and a definite understanding of 
the situation is impossible. 

Italy has taken her first step toward 
satisfying the war debt of $2,138,543,000 
which stands against her on the books of 
the Treasury Department. After Mus- 
SOLINI’s dramatic promise 
that his country would pay 
“to the last cent,” Baron 
G. pE Martino, Italian Ambassador, 
initiated conversations with Secretary 
ME Lton. Their discussion was extremely 
frank, Signor DE MartTINo pointing out 
the financial difficulties which his country 
faces, and Secretary MELLON reviewing 
the law defining terms which our Govern- 
ment can accept upon foreign debts. The 
Italian Ambassador wanted to know 
about a moratorium and amortization 
terms for reducing the debt by annual 
payments which his country might be 
given. In both cases, he was informed of 
this Government’s policy of being as leni- 
ent as conditions would allow. Great im- 
portance is attached to this opening of 
negotiations with Italy, following her sug- 
gestion, together with that of Belgium, 
that she should not be forced to consider 
debt funding until definite arrangements 
had been made with France. This proposal 
met with refusal by our Government. 

Something of a bombshell was thrown 
into the Conference on the Control of the 
Traffic in Arms on May 25 when Herr 
von Ecxarpt, chief German delegate, 

: announced the readiness of 
Poison Gas hi, Government to adhere 
without reservations ‘to any international 
agreement providing elimination of chem- 
ical warfare. The statement came as a 
result of discussions regarding the pro- 
hibition of export on poison gases. Smaller 
nations have objected to this convention. 
It militates toward a great state of in- 
equality, they say, since it allows produc- 
ing countries to pile up a great supply of 
poisonous gases, while making it impos- 
sible for the smaller countries to adopt 
any safety measures to combat possible 
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aggression. The Serbian delegate pointed 
out that since Germany, the greatest 
chemical-producing nation, had made no 
promises to abstain from chemical war- 
fare, his Government could not sign a 
convention prohibiting export. Immedi- 
ately, Herr von Ecxarpt announced his 
Government’s willingness to accede to any 
prohibitory convention which might be 
agreed upon. Discussions are now being 
held looking forward to a conference deal- 
ing entirely with chemical warfare and 
possible measures for its prohibition. 
Capt. Frank Gorin, secretary of the 
United States Chemical Warfare Associa- 
tion, brands the German proposals as “an 
insult to the intelligence of the American 
people.” Germany signed The Hague 
convention of 1899, he points out, which 
prohibited the use of projectiles designed 
to spread asphyxiating or deleterious 
gases, yet this did not keep her from 
initiating poison gas warfare at Ypres 
in 1915. 

Germany’s proposals to raise a tariff 
barrier against imports for the purpose of 
raising funds to meet the Dawes Plan 
annuities has met with considerable op- 
position from the Left group. Matters were 
brought to a head on May 20 when the 
Socialists brought forward a vote of lack 
of confidence in the Government based 
upon the extreme tendency toward the 
Right and upon the tariff proposals. The 
motion was lost, 214-129. The Socialist 
view sees if the tariff proposals proof that 
the Government is dominated by Funkers 
who seek to grind down the poor by plac- 
ing a prohibitive duty upon the import of 
grain. Besides grain, high duties are 
proposed for automobiles and tractors, 
and, according to the view of American 





manufactures, such a measure would make 
export of automobiles from this country 
impossible. Socialists in Germany feel that 
it would be much better to allow foreign 
cars to come in duty free, rather than to 
protect German manufacturers who are 
still hopelessly behind their foreign com- 
petitors. The Democrats have joined the 
Socialists in their official stand against the 
tariff, and the Communists, of course, are 
aligned with the milder radicals against 
what they believe to be an evidence of too 
strong tendencies toward the Right. 
Field Marshal Viscount ALLENBY has 
resigned as British High Commissioner in 
Egypt, to be succeeded by Sir GrorcE 
Lioyp. Lord ALLensy’s departure is 
viewed with regret in Egyp- 
tian official circles. Through 
his war record as a bril- 
liantly successful soldier, he has gained 
great esteem, and his adoption of the 
Egyptian scheme for independence in 1922 
which he forced upon the British Govern- 
ment gained him many friends. Some 
critics feel that Lord ALLEnsy failed in 
this move from both British and Egyptian 
points of view: in the former case, because 
he acceded to Egypt’s demands without 
exacting sufficient guarantees for British 
interests, and in the latter, because he 
deprived Egypt of the valuable advice of 
British officials. Another important change 
in British officialdom comes with the 
appointment of Field Marshal Lord 
Piumer to succeed Sir Hersert L. 
SamvuEL as High Commission of Palestine. 
The latter appointment is considered a 
good one from all points of view. It takes 
much of the fire from recent Arab com- 
plaints that -Britain was favoring the 
Jews to the detriment of the other peoples 
in Palestine (Sir HERBERT SAMUEL was 
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“It's the kind of vindication I expected and de- 

served,’ declared Jonathan M. Davis, former 

Governor of Kansas, when a jury cleared him 
of a charge of accepting bribes for pardons 
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himself of Jewish extraction), and at the 
same time, because Turko-British rela- 
tions are somewhat strained along the 
Mosul border in Irak, it is considered as 
an indication that order will be maintained 
in these sections. 

No news has been received from the 
Norwegian, Roatp AMUNDSEN, veteran 
Arctic explorer, who left King’s Bay, 
Spitzbergen, on May 22 for a dash by 

*plane to the North Pole. 

Lost? = Yincotn ELtswortH, an 
> 

American, accompanied AMUNDSEN. Two 

all-metal Dornier Wal ’planes were used 

by the party, piloted by experienced Nor- 

wegian aviators. The trip to the Pole was 





The “Peary,” which will carry the three 'planes to be used this summer by the 
* MacMillan Arctic Expedition in the North 
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estimated to require about eight hours, 
and fears are now entertained that some 
accident has jeopardized the explorers’ 
chances of returning. Arctic authorities 
express little fear for the safety of the ex- 
plorers. Even if they have been forced to 
land, caches of food in the region would 
keep them from starvation. President 
CooLipDGE is ready to send one of our 
giant dirigibles to the relief of the expedi- 
tion should its necessity seem apparent. 
Secretary WILBuR is said to feel that the 
explorers will be rescued by the Mac- 
Mittan party, which leaves for Greenland 
June 17, should they be in danger. 

A new light was thrown upon the World 
Court issue when Senator Kinc, Demo- 
crat, of Utah, informed President Coot- 
IDGE on May 26 that thirty-eight out of 
forty Democratic Senators 
will support American par- 
ticipation in the Permanent 
Court of International Justice. This num- 
ber, together with Republicans who can 
be rallied to the Administration standard, 
is fully sufficient to pass a Senate bill, 
despite the active offensive against it 
which has already been launched by Sena- 
tor Boran, chairman of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. Only two 
Democrats — Reep of Missouri and 
BieasE of North Carolina — oppose 
adherence to the Court, according to 
Senator Kine. President CooLipcE’s 
favorable disposition toward participation 
is well known, and this information of 
Senator Kinc’s may cause some shifting 
of Administration plans for the attack 
when the question comes up in the Senate 
during the next session. 

The Supreme Court has decided that it 
is not a violation of the law for news- 
papers to publish names and amounts of 
income tax returns. Thus closes, for the 
, time, a dramatic chapter in 

Public income tax discussion, onl 
Property c : 2 y 
to be revived, in all prob- 
ability, when Congress convenes next 
December. At that time, an attempt is 
sure to be made to repeal Section 257b of 
the 1924 Revenue Act which throws open 
the names and amounts of income-tax 
payments to public inspection. The case 
was decided in the Government’s action 
against WaLTER S. Dickey, owner-editor 
of the Kansas City ‘fournal-Post, and 
Rap EL is, managing editor of that 
paper. The Government contended that 
while Section 257b directed the Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue to lay open at 
the collectors’ offices the names and 
amounts of tax paid, Section 3167 of an 
older law stated that names and amounts 
could not be published. The opinion of the 
court was unanimous against the Govern- 
ment. A law cannot be broken by news- 
paper publication, the decision states. 

HerBerT Hoover, Secretary of Com- 
merce, strongly denounced waste and 
lack of codperation in the Government’s 
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affairs before the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States in 
Washington on May 21. He 
described the existing situation as a 
“chaos of function.” Every department, 
bureau, and board should be examined 
and a clean-cut separation made between 
semijudicial and semilegislative functions 
on the one hand, and administration on 
the other. One of the Government’s 
greatest weaknesses, he said, was the di- 
vision of authority which occurs through 
scattering functions of different agencies 
through different departments instead of 
coérdinating thém under a single head. He 
also touched upon the increased central- 
ization of Federal authority, marking in- 
croachment in many cases upon distinct 
rights of States, and in others upon 
purely personal rights. This, he feels to be 
a mistake which should be corrected. He 
also advocates relieving the President of 
a vast amount of his direct administrative 
labor. 

Present indications suggest that an 
attempt will be made at the next session 
of Congress to abolish the Federal Trade 
Commission. The move, which is some- 
thing of a surprise, came 
after W. E. Humpnrey, 
newly appointed commis- 
sioner, had delivered an address before the 
United States Chamber of Commerce, 
challenging the right of the Senate to 
direct the Commission to make investiga- 
tions for its information. Mr. HumpHrey 
cited several Senate resolutions directing 
investigations not directly relating to re- 
ported antitrust law violations, and stated 
that such resolutions had been submitted 


“Chaos” 


Trade 
Commission 


to the Attorney-General in an attempt to 
have a decision made regarding the juris- 
diction of the Commission. Mr. Hum- 
PHREY doubts if many of these resolutions 
are specifically in accordance with the law 
and is sure that Congress does not provide 
funds for such work. Senators Boran and 
Norris are annoyed by Mr. Humpurey’s 
dictum. If the Commission is not to carry 
out the whims of the Senate, then they 
feel it might as well be abolished. Senator 
Norris states that the Commission no 
longer serves the purpose for which it was 
created and might as well be abolished. 

New indictments have been returned 
against ALBERT B. Fatt, former Secretary 
of the Interior, E>warp L. DouHEny, and 
Harry F. Sincrair on May 27, charging 

Oil! conspiracy to defraud the 
Government in the leases of 
the Teapot Dome and E)k Hills naval oi) 
reserves. No new bribery indictments 
were returned, however. In the Court of 
Appeals of the District of Columbia rests, 
at present, the question of whether the 
old bribery indictments will be called up 
again, following the action of Chief Justice 
McCoy of the District Supreme Court in 
quashing them. 

In a gas explosion at the mine of the 
Carolina Coal Company eight miles from 
Sanford, North Carolina, seventy-one 
miners were entombed. But two bodies 
have been recovered, the 
others lying behind a wall 
of poisonous fumes. Little 
hope is held out for the lives of the remain- 
ing miners. Governor McLean has asked 
Federal aid to proceed to the scene of 
this terrible disaster. 
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American Educators Advise Africa 
An International Service Performed in Behalf of African Negroes 


the intangibles that are too easily 

put out of mind. It is an ancient 
debt running back to the Seventeenth 
Century, and the human chattels that 
passed current, in the economy of the 
colonies, like so much gold or so many 
pounds of tobacco, have long since min- 
gled their dust with the clods of their en- 
forced home, leaving, however, some ten 
million descendants among the decend- 
ants of their white purchasers. 

One has only to read Tillinghast’s epic 
of the slave trade, “The Middle Voyage,” 
to realize the awful toll which America 
took of Africa in those bad old days. And 
in so far as negro labor has contributed to 
the upbuilding of the United States, the 
debt has kept on growing all through the 
years. Cotton export was, of course, 
the basis of our international trade in the 
early years of the republic. Literally, the 
black man with the hoe has been one of 
the bulwarks of America. 

Therefore, although the United States 
has no territorial interest in Africa, our 
people ought to feel a deep humanitarian 
interest in the welfare and development 
of African peoples. In a very real sense, 
their progress is the most fundamental of 
world problems, involving as it does the 
economic exploitation of a rich treasure 
house of undeveloped natural resources 
and the codperation of two numerically 
powerful races that, whatever their men- 
tal and physical differences and social 
frictions, manage to rub along together 
fairly well. 

Historically, the negro has done this 
with less loss than attends some other 
racial contacts. Whereas the American 
Indian gave way before white attrition, 
the negro, both in Africa and America, 
has been gaining in numbers and general 
effectiveness. 


A MERICA’S debt to Africa is one of 


HE Mongolians either sleep on their 

past glories, as in China, or else 
slavishly copy white methods, as in 
Japan. From neither quarter can the 
world hope to receive much further en- 
richment of the art of life. But the negro 
race is still a bubbling spring of human 
energy, full of zest and vigor that man- 
ifests even now in music, sculpture, liter- 
ature, war, and adventure. There is high 
poetry as well as jazz in this latest aspir- 
ant for civilization; there is also a good 
deal of hard work in him. If the conquest 
of the tropics is industry’s next great job, 


by the Phelps-Stokes Fund 
By Arthur Pound 


negro strength, cheerfulness, and resistance 
to the enervating influences of extreme 
heat and moisture must be available. 

Consequently, both because of what 
Africa has given America and what the 
negro may give the world, it is encourag- 
ing to see some of America’s wealth and 
intellect placed at the disposal of the 
Dark Continent. The latest, and in some 
ways perhaps the best, example of this is 
the survey of Africa’s educational system 
made by the Phelps-Stokes fund, which 
has just published its report, written by 
Dr. Thomas Jesse Jones, chairman of the 
second African Education Commission. 

Following a prior report on American 
negro education, which attracted atten- 
tion among African missionaries and colo- 
nial executives, the Phelps-Stokes fund 
was asked to conduct an investigation of 
the entire African educational field. In 
two journeys, 1920-21 and 1924, the in- 
vestigators visited all the British, French, 
and Portuguese colonies. While the pres- 
ent report covers only the last jour- 
ney through East Africa from Cape Town 
to Abyssinia, the general conclusions 
reached therein concerning Africa’s chief 
educational needs are valid for all the 
civilized and semicivilized regions of the 
continent. 


DUCATORS from America received 
a warm welcome from missionaries 
of all faiths and from all colonial officials 
due to the fact that Africa presented a 
problem somewhat resembling that faced 
in the evolution of our Middle West. Like 
the America of a century ago, Africa has 
tremendous areas of rich, sparsely peopled 
soil, capable of supporting in comfort a 
huge, civilized population. How to till the 
soil to best advantage, how to increase 
the numbers and effectiveness of the popu- 
lation, how to build a substantial and 
moral home and community life — these 
were the practical issues facing our West- 
ern educators. The result was a system of 
democratic education, economic and so- 
cial in its emphasis, as contrasted with 
the British and Continental educational 
aims and methods, which remained essen- 
tially aristocratic and as such was under 
the well-founded suspicion of not meeting 
African needs. 

The recommendations of the African 
Education Commission flow logically from 
this diagnosis. The commissioners, no less 
than the school men and administrators 
with whom they worked, are convinced 


that African education should aim at the 
practical instead of the literary arts. They 
believe that African negroes need most of 
all to be taught how to live healthy, pro- 
ductive lives, maintain decent homes, and 
enjoy recreation that will bring out their 
latent powers. Health, home, economic 
and agricultural progress, and recreation 
— these are to be the four walls of the 
African House of Learning. Reading and 
writing and booklore are to be taught, of 
course, but as incidentals rather than 
main objectives. 


HILE the commissioners believe 

warmly in the native need of 
Christian teaching, there is no need to 
labor that point, since most African 
schools are conducted by missionaries, and 
religious instruction may therefore be 
taken for granted. First and foremost, the 
Phelps-Stokes investigators want to rid 
Africa of its remediable misery, its pesti- 
lences, its shocking death rates, its voodoo 
medicine men, its poverty, and its appall- 
ing wastes. As these are conquered, the 
African peoples may reach out for the 
higher fruits of culture; but the imme- 
diate need is to help them achieve broad 
and firm economic and social bases for 
advance. 

This is a common-sense program of a 
piece with that advocated by the late 
Booker T. Washington for the education 
of his fellow colored Americans. It dove- 
tails neatly with the politics of Africa, 
where whites rule blacks. The negro in- 
tellectuals here will scorn it, just as they 
scorn Tuskegee Institute. From the 
standpoint of abstract right and justice, 
whites ought not to be ruling Africa, and 
the natives should be allowed to go to 
glory or the devil in their own sweet, 
tribal ways. 


UT this is a rough world, things are 
as they are, and the only way for the 
negro to rise, now that the white com- 
mands him, is to learn as much from the 
white man as he can. Of course, the whites 
in Africa take chances in teaching the 
blacks even the rudiments of civilization, 
but they take larger chances in leaving the 
blacks in barbarous ignorance. Either 
way there are risks; the whole African ad- 
venture of the white race is perilous; but 
the course charted by the Phelps-Stokes 
African Education Mission is at once the 
way of faith, of common sense, of con- 
science, and of practical helpfulness. 
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Correspondence 





Prohibition Enforcement 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


To the Editor of THE INDEPENDENT: 
Dear Sir, — 

I have read with interest Mr. Abbott’s 
article, “Lawmaking and Lawbreaking, 
An Experience with ‘Honest’ Ameri- 
cans,” in THE INDEPENDENT of May g. 

As I am one of the people who are prop- 
erly designated by this article as one of 
the Americans whose honesty in this mat- 
ter is put in quotation marks, it is but fair 
that the views of those who feel as I do 
should have some expression. 

Mr. Abbott’s conclusion that there are 
too many laws and that they cannot be 
enforced until they fairly represent the 
moral sentiment of the community, is a 
conclusion with which I entirely agree. 

The practical difficulty which confronts 
him is not the difficulty in enforcing laws 
generally, but the drastic enforcement 
of the prohibition laws, and the unwill- 
ingness on the part of juries, judges, 
and citizens generally, to assist in their 
enforcement. 

The fundamental proposition underly- 
ing Mr. Abbott’s argument is that it is 
morally wrong to be indifferent to the en- 
forcement of any law, no matter what that 
law is. I take issue with Mr. Abbott, 
fairly and squarely, in this proposition. 
Every citizen, of course, takes the risk of 
any penalty which society may impose for 
violation of the law, but whether an act 
is right or wrong depends not upon any 





law, but upon the inherent quality of the 
act itself. 

In 1860 it would have been perfectly 
legal for a slaveholder to have recaptured 
a fugitive slave under the very shadow of 
the Liberty Bell, but any slaveholder who 
would have undertaken to do that in 
Philadelphia would never have left our 
city alive. 

The Volstead Act gives a definition to 
intoxicating beverages which is not true. 

Following this act, the methods of en- 
forcement have brought into our juris- 
prudence practices from which we had 
hoped we were free. We have found the 
spy system developed to an unheard-of 
extent. Many principles of law upon 
which we relied for the protection of our 
liberties have been abolished or whittled 
down to nothing. These include self-in- 
crimination, presumptions of guilt, cruel 
and unusual punishments, the use of 
agents provocateurs. 

The padlock proceedings which Mr. 
Abbott praises take us to the limit of 
equity jurisprudence. It is certainly a 
startling proposition to know that a man 
may be acquitted of a criminal offense by 
a jury and thereafter a single judge may 
forfeit his property upon the same facts 
on which a jury pronounced him innocent. 

The practice of some judges of lecturing 
juries is also not to be commended. The 
jury has its functions as well as the judge, 
and juries are to be commended and not 
censured when they acquit in the face of 
such evidence and practices as they either 


see before them or by personal contact | 


with their fellow citizens know to exist. 
It was only recently in Philadelphia 
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that an enforcement agent was caught 
red-handed in some bribery and was dis- 
missed from his employment. He had 
previously, however, been under indict- 
ment. This fact had been called to the 
attention of his employers; they sustained 
him and kept him in their employ. There 
are possibly dozens of defendants lan- 
guishing in jail today as the result of his 
testimony, and it is no wonder that juries, 
realizing the character of witnesses who 
are engaged in enforcement proceedings, 
simply refuse to believe them. 

The indictment of the practices pur- 
sued in the enforcement of prohibition 
could be much extended, but in view of 
what I have stated, the “honest”’ citizen 
feels that any enforcement of prohibition, 
if it is to be accomplished by these means, 
is not worth the price, and so long as 
these methods are pursued, he will look 
with a certain amount of equanimity upon 
the failure toobtain “drastic enforcement” 
and will hope that the practical obstacles 
which enforcement encounters, as it is at 
present being conducted, will induce the 
supporters of prohibition to listen to rea- 
son and take counsel with other “honest” 
citizens whose personal character should 
be sufficient assurance of their desire to 
promote good morals. 

E. Cuinton Ruoaps. 





Uncle Sam and 
President Coolidge 
Keep Budgets — 


Why Not You? 


THROUGH his budget to 

- reduce Federal expenditures 

Vice-President CharlesG.Dawes 
national acclaim. 

President Coolidge runs his 
home on the budget basis. And 
business men and practical 
women in all walks of life are 
doing likewise. 

The JOHN HANCOCK 
BUDGET SHEETS are de- 
signed to assist all who run 
budgets, or who would like to 
do so. They are convenient and 
simple to use. 


weal 
LiFe INSURANCE ComPA 
er 


Boston. Massacnusarrs 


Copses of the JOHN HANCOCK 
Bu ET SHEET will be gladly 
sent— without charge—at 
indsvidual request 











AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
143rd Dividend 


The regular quarterly dividend of two dollars and 
twenty-five cents ($2.25) per share will be id 
Wednesday, July 15, 1925, to stockholders of record at 
the close of business on Saturday, June 20, 1925. 

H. BLAIR-SMITH, 
Treasurer. 
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Who owns the telephone? 


For seven carefree years young John Graves worked in 
the car shops at Orenville, spending his dollars as fast as he 
earned them. Soon after his promotion to foreman, he was 
married and moved to a little white house on Orchard 
Avenue. Life was happier than ever, but spare dollars 
were not more plentiful, especially after a third member was 


added to the family. 


Then came a day when the plant. superintendent showed 
John the wisdom of saving a part of his earnings, for the 
satisfaction it would bring, and for protection against emer- 
gencies and old age. He and his young wife, for the first 
time, learned the difficult art of economy, and finally they 
came to know the joys of saving and of safe investment. 


Today John Graves, and many thousands like him, own 
the stock of the American Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany. This company is owned by more people than any 
other, and the great majority of its owners—laborers, clerks, 
housewives, business men and others—have bought it with 
their savings. As its business has grown, the number of its 
shareholders has increased until now one out of every 45 
telephone subscribers is also a stockholder. 


oe TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


By BELL SYSTEM 


One Policy, One System, Universal Service 

















Knights-Errant, Inc. 
The Long View 


Stabilizing Democracy 


Why not assure yourself the pleasure of reading these articles by taking advantage of our 


COMING FEATURES 


Four articles on altruism in business. 
Fact or theory in American Government? 


“Democracy is like a raft. You never sink, but, damn it, your feet are 
always in the water!” 


special short-term offer: twelve weeks for a dollar? 


By Robert L. Duffus 
By Walter S. Hinchman 


By G. R. Wakeman 




















THE RUMFORD PRESS 
CONCORD 


Suggestions for Classroom 
Study 
By Charles Swain Thomas 


Graduate School of Education, Harvard 
University 


Tue INDEPENDENT articles best suited for classroom 
study depend so much upon the character of the class 
that the teacher will be the best judge of the material to 
be chosen for more careful study. The Editor selects 
for comment those contributions that personally im- 
press bim as being appropriate for student discussion. 


Tue Rune or America. 1. Explain the full sig- 
nificance of the title. 2. Note the expression — white 
coal; the person who first used the phrase had an eye 
for the picturesque in language; he was not content 
to tread the beaten track, but courted the goddess 
of adventure. Try to form such phrases yourself, 
but do not be so bold as merely to decorate your 
language with the bizarre. 3. In trying to clarify 
your ideas of an engineering survey such as the one 
described, list certain concrete items that necessarily 
enter into the general scheme. It is only in this way 
that appropriations required for the survey can be 
justified in legislation. 4. What means does the au- 
thor adopt to try to make the reader realize the 
potentialities of the Tennessee River? Merely to say 
that it is capable of developing two million horse 
power does not mean very much to the lay mind. 5. 
When Mr. Milton says that the Tennessee Valley is 
destined to become the heart of industrial America, 
do you unquestioningly accept the prophecy, or do 
you instinctively begin to wonder what promoters 
of other regions might respond? What about the 
further possibilities of utilizing the power of the 
Niagara River? 


Austria’s Risinc Sun. 1. Describe the condition 
of Austria at the time the League of Nations took 
control in 1922. 2. Just what did the League accom- 
plish, and what general impression did the world get 
of Austria’s improvement? 3. What are the facts to 
prove the current stability of the crown? 4. Describe 
the conditions which menace the economic condi- 
tions in Austria. Analyze with particular care the 
policy of the Succession States. 5. How can high in- 
terest rates be reduced? 6. After reading Dr. Zim- 
merman’s analysis of conditions in Austria, what do 
you infer concerning the ability of the League of 
Nations to cope with the situation? 


Tue Navy anp THE Next War. 1. From your 
own study of the situation, have you made up your 
mind that the developments in aircraft have made 
the dreadnoughts and the superdreadnoughts 
practically obsolete? 2. Or, granted that the air- 
planes promise little in this direction, what would 
you say concerning the probable influence of the 
submarines upon warships? 3. As you finish the read- 
ing of Mr. Cooper’s grim prophecy concerning the 
imaginary fleet sailing out of San Francisco Bay, do 
you feel convinced that he has portrayed the prob- 
able; or is he simply indulging in extravaganza? 4. 
Study the facts which he presents and then try to 
collect others that might be offered in refutation. 5. 
What bearing have the listening devices upon the 
problem? 6. What, according to the essayist, is the 
best defense against the submarine? 7. Contrast the 
advantages of torpedoes over depth charges. 8. 
What militates against the efficiency and the im- 
provement of the submarine? 9. What forces are 
active in the other direction? 10. Explain the term 
“submarine Mitchell.” 11. Do you see any reason 
why it is easier to recruit the airplane service than 
the submarine service? 





MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE CO. 
Brooklyn, N. Y., May 19, 1925 
DIVIDEND NO. 118 
A regular quarterly dividend of 2}44per cent on the 
Capital Stock of Mergenthaler Linotype Company will be 
paid on June 30, 1925, to the stockholders of record as 


they appear at the close of business on June 3, 1925. The 
Transfer Books will not be closed. 


JOS. T. MACKEY, Treasurer. 
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Lee, HIGGINSON & Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1848 


NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 


HIGGINSON & CO. 


LONDON 


We shall be giad to correspond with any 
individual or institution regarding the Invest- 
ment of funds or with any established corpo- 
ration regarding its financial requirements 
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